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so,  what  is 


“folklife” 


anyway? 


A  definition  of  folklife 

In  1976,  the  United  States  Congress 
had  to  define  “folklife.”  Its  formal 
definition  became  part  of  the  law  that 
set  up  the  American  Folklife  Center 
in  Washington.  This  is  what  the  defi¬ 
nition  says:  American  folklife  “means 
the  traditional  expressive  culture 
shared  within  the  various  groups  in 
the  United  States:  familial,  ethnic, 
occupational,  religious,  regional: 
expressive  culture  includes  a  wide 
range  of  creative  and  symbolic  forms 
such  as  custom,  belief,  technical 
skill,  language,  literature,  art,  archi¬ 
tecture,  music,  play,  dance,  drama, 
ritual,  pageantry,  handicraft;  these 
expressions  are  mainly  learned  oral¬ 
ly,  by  imitation,  or  in  performance, 
and  are  generally  maintained  without 
benefit  of  formal  instruction  or  institu¬ 
tional  direction.” 


By  Sally  Council, 


Patricia  Gantt,  and 


Beverly  Patterson 


So,  what  is  “folklife”  anyway? 

If  you  still  wonder  after  reading 
that  official-sounding  definition, 
relax.  After  150  years  of  studying 
folklife,  we — folklife  researchers — 
still  ask  that  same  question.  Why? 
Because  we  are  still  learning  about 
folklife.  And  we  invite  you  to  keep 
asking  and  learning  with  us. 

A  few  things  about  folklife  are  use¬ 
ful  to  keep  in  mind.  First,  because  it 
lives  in  what  people  say  and  do  and 
not  in  what  they  write,  we  have  to 
learn  from  people  themselves.  Also, 
because  people  pass  it  among  them¬ 
selves  and  from  one  generation  to  the 
next,  folklife  changes.  And  finally, 


i 


folklife  is  part  of  group  life.  When 
people  do  things  together,  they 
naturally  develop  their  own 
group  customs. 

Folklife  sometimes  puzzles  us. 

It  works  in  ways  that  are  not  always 
easy  to  see.  For  example,  two  young 
neighborhood  friends  sang  this  popu¬ 
lar  children’s  song  with  a  parent  at  a 
funeral  for  one  of  their  pets: 

On  top  of  spaghetti 
All  covered  with  cheese, 

I  lost  my  poor  meatball 
When  somebody  sneezed. 

Why  did  they  choose  that  song? 
What  reasons  can  you  imagine? 

We  found  out  they  wanted  to  sing 
something,  and  it  was  just  the  first 
song  they  thought  of  that  they  all 
knew.  To  understand  their  surpris¬ 
ing  choice,  we  needed  to  ask  for 
their  explanation. 

When  people  first  tried  to  study 
folklife,  they  often  looked  for  it  in  old 
manuscripts  and  publications.  They 
pulled  out  items  like  two  we  find  in 
our  state  archives.  First,  one 
manuscript  dated  about  1700  says 
that  one  woman  complained  to  her 
Presbyterian  church  that  another 
woman  had  bewitched  her  child. 

A  second  example,  this  “cure”  for 
cancer,  appears  in  a  collection  of 
family  papers: 

To  Cure  A  Cancer 
Go  to  a  savanah  Bush  and  say 
what  did  You  Come  here  for  to 
Cure  a  Cancer  and  brake  of  a 
twigg.  Then  say  who  it  is  on 
brake  another  twigg  then  say 
where  the  Cancer  is  brake 
another  twigg  throw  the  twiggs 


down  and  go  away  this  must  be 
done  before  sun  rise  thre  morn¬ 
ing  in  Sucesion  befor  speaking 
to  any  person 
4th  December  1832 

What  is  going  on?  What  do  such 
accusations  and  cures  mean?  Did 
the  church  take  witchcraft  seriously? 
Did  the  other  family  try  this  cure?  No 
one  knows.  Too  many  details  are 
missing. 

Researchers  realized  after  a  while 
that  more  complete  information  about 
folklife  comes  directly  from  people, 
and  they  began  doing  “fieldwork” — 
going  to  people  and  collecting  infor¬ 
mation  from  them.  In  the  early 
1900s,  Olive  Dame  Campbell  invited 
Englishman  and  music  scholar  Cecil 
Sharp  to  visit  the  North  Carolina 
mountains  to  collect  ballads.  As 
people  sang,  Sharp  and  a  co-worker 
wrote  down  the  tunes  and  words 
of  their  “old  love  songs.”  Sharp 
described  the  region  as  a  place 
where  “singing  was  as  common 
and  almost  as  universal  as  speaking.” 
Unfortunately,  he  never  thought  to 
ask  mountain  farmers  why  they  liked 
songs  about  castles  and  sword 
fights  and  the  sad  loves  of  British 
lords  and  ladies. 

Folklorists  today  want  to  do  more 
than  just  “collect”  ballads  or  blues, 
superstitions  or  tales,  quilts  or  pot¬ 
tery.  They  want  to  use  these  things 
to  learn  about  the  singers,  story¬ 
tellers,  workers,  and  artists  them¬ 
selves.  They  study  folklife  because 
they  want  to  understand  the  people 
that  history  and  literature  books  often 
leave  out. 

Our  writers  in  this  issue,  mostly 
folklorists,  try  to  serve  as  cultural 


interpreters.  They  write  about  ordi¬ 
nary  people  in  different  parts  of  the 
state,  from  the  coast  to  the  moun¬ 
tains.  They  write  about  different  sub¬ 
jects,  from  gravestones  of  the  1700s 
to  today’s  college  slang.  And  they 
use  different  methods  of  reporting: 
interviews,  historical  accounts,  and 
narratives.  All  emphasize  communi¬ 
ties  because  this  is  where  folklife 
really  lives. 

Families,  occupational  groups, 
ethnic  groups,  and  age  groups  are 
among  the  communities  you  will  read 
about.  These  are  only  a  few  of  many 
possibilities,  but  they  will  help  you 
think  of  others  that  are  part  of  your 
own  experience.  We  know  that  each 
community  we  feature  represents 
countless  others  in  North  Carolina — 
all  valuable,  all  creative. 

Throughout  the  issue,  you  will  also 
see  some  individuals  highlighted. 

An  article  on  the  Southern  Folklife 
Collection  in  Chapel  Hill  tells  the  sur¬ 
prising  story  of  a  young  Australian 
whose  record  collection  became  the 
crown  jewel  in  that  North  Carolina 
library.  Other  articles  feature  winners 
of  North  Carolina  Folk  Heritage 
Awards.  They  won  awards  because 
they  and  their  communities  have 
made  important  contributions  to  the 
cultural  life  of  the  state. 

What  is  “folklife”  to  people  like  this? 
For  us  to  know,  we  must  ask  what 
tunes  or  stories  they  know.  Ask  them 
how  to  crochet,  build  a  boat,  or  make 
barbecue.  Ask  how  they  learned 
those  things  and  why  they  do  them, 
and  listen  carefully.  Then  you  will  not 
need  a  formal  definition.  You  will  be 
learning  about  folklife  firsthand, 
where  it  lives.  You  will  be  a  part  of 
what  “folklife”  means.  □ 


Definitions 

Narratives  are  stories.  A  cultural  interpreter  is  a  person  who  can  thoughtfully 

explain  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  a  group  of  people. 

Occupational  groups  are  people  who  share  a  body  of 
knowledge  and  values  that  develop  in  their  jobs. 

An  ethnic  group  consists  of  people  who  share  a  par¬ 
ticular  culture  and  the  language  and  customs  common 
to  that  group. 
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Voices  of  the  elders 


By  Irene  Moser 


I  n  the  beginning  of  the  world, 

1  when  people  and  animals 
1  were  all  the  same.  .  . So 
begins  a  Cherokee  myth  collected 
in  North  Carolina  by  James  Mooney 
around  1890.  Even  today,  native 
American  communities  in  the  state 
are  familiar  with  this  myth’s  view  of 
nature  and  the  world.  In  this  view,  all 
of  nature  is  interrelated,  like  a  family. 
All  of  the  two-legged  animals,  the 
four-legged  animals,  the  plants,  the 
earth,  the  sky,  and  the  winds  affect 
each  other.  As  a  result,  what  humans 
do  affects  the  earth  and  sky,  and 
what  animals  do  affects  humans.  We 
can  see  those  ideas  in  a  tale  that 
Mooney  heard  about  the  Sun  and 
her  daughter. 

“The  Sun’s  daughter  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  sky.  Every  day  as  the 
Sun  climbed  along  the  sky  arch  to  the 
west,  she  used  to  stop  at  her  daugh¬ 
ter’s  house  for  dinner. 

“Now  the  Sun  hated  the  people  on 
the  earth  because  they  could  never 
look  straight  at  her  without  screwing 
up  their  faces.  Her  brother  the  Moon 
liked  them  because  they  always 


smiled  pleasantly  at  him.  And  the 
Sun  was  jealous.  She  planned  to  kill 
all  the  people.  She  sent  down  such 
hot  rays  that  people  died  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  from  a  fever. 

“The  people  feared  that  no  one 
would  be  left.  They  went  for  help  to 
the  Little  Men  who  said  the  only  way 
people  could  save  themselves  was  to 
kill  the  Sun.  The  Little  Men  made 
medicine  and  changed  some  of  the 
men  into  snakes  and  sent  them  to 
watch  near  the  door  of  the  daughter 
of  the  Sun.  The  snakes  planned  to 
bite  the  old  Sun  when  she  came  for 
dinner. 

“But  the  Rattlesnake  was  so  quick 
and  eager  that  he  sprang  up  and  bit 
the  Sun’s  daughter  when  she  opened 
the  door  to  look  out  for  her  mother. 
And  she  fell  dead  in  the  doorway. 

“When  the  Sun  found  her  daughter 
dead,  she  went  into  the  house  and 
grieved.  The  people  did  not  die  any 
more,  but  now  the  world  was  dark  all 
the  time  because  the  Sun  would  not 
come  out. 

“The  Little  Men  told  the  people  that 
they  would  have  to  bring  the  Sun’s 


daughter  back  from  the  Ghost  country 
if  they  wanted  the  sun  to  come  out 
again.  They  chose  seven  men  to  go 
to  the  Ghost  country  and  capture  the 
Sun’s  daughter. 

“When  they  found  her,  they  put  her 
in  a  box  and  started  home.  She 
pleaded  so  hard  for  air  that  they  lifted 
the  lid  a  little.  As  they  did,  they  heard 
a  fluttering  sound  inside.  Something 
flew  past  them  and  they  heard  a 
redbird  cry  in  the  thicket.  They  shut 
the  lid  and  went  on  to  the  settle¬ 
ments.  But  when  they  got  there  and 
opened  the  box,  it  was  empty.  So  we 
know  the  Redbird  is  the  daughter  of 
the  Sun. 

“When  the  men  came  back  without 
her  daughter,  the  Sun  grieved  and 
wept  until  her  tears  made  a  flood 
upon  the  earth.  The  people  were 
afraid  the  world  would  be  drowned, 
and  they  sent  their  handsomest 
young  men  and  women  to  amuse 
her.  They  danced  and  sang  their 
best  songs  for  her,  but  she  paid 
no  attention. 

“The  drummer  suddenly  changed 
the  song.  She  lifted  up  her  face  and 


1  Adapted  from  James  Mooney,  "Myths  of  the  Cherokee,"  in  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  1897-1898,  by  J  W.  Powell  (Washington.  D  C.:  Government  Printing 
Office,  1900). 
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Native  Americans  continue  traditions  begun  generations  ago.  (Previous  page)  Some  prepare 
foods  in  traditional  ways.  Many  native  Americans  go  to  pow-wows  to  experience  native  American 
traditions  (Above).  Others  learn  skills  like  how  to  use  a  blowgun  (Next  page.  top). 


was  so  pleased  at  the  sight  that  she 
forgot  her  grief  and  smiled.”1 

Native  American  communities  in 
North  Carolina  also  have  historical 
tales  about  the  experiences  of  their 
own  people.  The  Lumbees,  for 
example,  remember  and  tell  legends 
of  Henry  Berry  Lowry.  Lowry  is 
known  to  many  North  Carolinians 
through  the  outdoor  drama,  Strike  at 
the  Wind.  The  play  shows  his  resist¬ 
ance  to  being  forced  to  work  for  the 
Confederate  army.  It  is  based  on 
tales  that  are  told  in  the  Lumbee 
community. 

In  a  1985  interview,  an  elderly 
Lumbee  man  told  a  university  student 
how  he  learned  about  Henry  Berry 
Lowry.  He  had  listened  to  “old- 
timers”  talk.  “On  weekends,”  he  said, 
“my  daddy  and  them  would  sit  up 
after  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  And  I 
was  a  little  boy  and  would  sit  right 
down  there  beside  my  daddy  and 
Gray-Eyed  Jim  and  them  other  old 
men.  .  .  .  And  that’s  all  they  would  talk 
about — Henry  Berry  Lowry.  And  I 


learned  most  of  that  stuff  from  them 
old  wise  fellers.” 

One  of  his  stories  was  about 
Lowry’s  mysterious  fate.  During 
1865-1874,  Lowry  had  led  a  group  of 
young  men  who  used  violence  in 


defending  their  community.  His 
friends  “had  a  plan  for  Henry  Berry 
to  get  away,  to  escape  from  being 
an  outlaw.” 

“Henry  Berry  and  his  brothers  had 
planned  what  to  do.  They  took 
some  long  oak  poles  and  made  them 
a  set  of  stretchers.  And  [they]  had 
killed  [a]  goat  and  put  him  on  that 
stretcher.  And  [while  people  were 
partying],  Henry  Berry  left  them  all 
around  in  the  front  yard,  and  went 
around  to  the  side  of  the  house. 

And  when  he  went  around  back  of 
that  barn,  he  threw  his  gun  up  and 
shot  the  corner  of  the  barn.  And  you 
could  see  that  load  of  shot  at  the 
corner  of  the  barn. 

“They  all  went  a’hollering  and  cry¬ 
ing  and  going  on  that  Henry  Berry 
had  killed  himself.  And  people  went 
running  around  there  said,  ‘You  can’t 


see  him.  We’ve  got  him  covered  up 
in  a  sheet.  No,  don’t  move  that 
sheet  over.’  And  they  had  put  some 
blood  on  that  sheet  from  that  goat. 
And  people  swore  that  Henry  Berry 
had  killed  himself. 

“And  he  was  out  yonder  in  that 
buggy.  [A  man]  took  him  out  of 
North  Carolina  and  put  him  on  a 
train.  So  that’s  what  ended  Henry 
Berry  being  an  outlaw.  That  was  the 
end  of  it.  Yeah,  that  is  a  true  story 
about  Henry  Berry  Lowry,”  said  the 
storyteller.  “He  is  a  great  man.”  2 

In  telling  the  tales  of  his  own  com¬ 
munity,  this  storyteller  was  partici¬ 
pating  in  an  ancient  tradition. 
Ancestors  of  modern  native 
Americans  came  to  North  Carolina 
about  10,000  years  ago.  Today, 
each  native  American  community 
takes  pride  in  its  particular  traditions. 


2  From  an  unpublished  paper,  "Tales  of  Henry  Berry  Lowry,"  by  Betsy  Burrows,  1985. 
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Eva  Wolfe 


These  communities  have  much  in 
common  besides  tale-telling  tradi¬ 
tions.  Like  their  ancestors,  they  share 
a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for 
family  and  community.  They  share  a 
practical  regard  for  nature  as  a 
source  of  knowledge  and  health. 

And  they  share  respect  for  traditional 
ways  of  life. 

We  see  such  respect  in  the  way 


community  elders  often  teach 
their  young  people.  Before  tribes 
had  writing,  skilled  members 
of  the  tribe  taught  by  performance, 
practice,  and  oral  instruction.  They 
still  do  that  today.  A  nationally 
known  Cherokee  basketmaker, 

Eva  Wolfe,  learned  her  art  from 
her  mother  and  her  aunt  when  she 
was  quite  young.  Another,  Emma 
Taylor,  who  can  identify  Cherokee 
basketmakers  by  their  unique 
patterns,  now  teaches  her  own 
daughters  how  to  make  beautiful 
baskets. 

Other  community  elders  work  hard 
to  strengthen  ancient  and  endan¬ 
gered  ceremonial  arts  and  customs. 
Walker  Calhoun,  for  example,  is  a 
respected  medicine  man  and  spiritu¬ 
al  leader.  From  his  uncle,  he 
learned  much  about  Cherokee  histo¬ 
ry,  lore,  religion,  and  herbal  healing. 
And  when  his  uncle  died,  Calhoun 
began  teaching  ceremonial  dance 
and  medicine  songs  to  the  younger 
generations. 

Young  Cherokees  still  learn  from 
their  families  which  wild  herbs  will 
take  the  gamy  taste  from  venison. 


Walker  Calhoun 

And  they  learn  how  to  make 
traditional  breads  from  beans  and 
chestnuts  and  how  to  make  fried 
hominy.  From  their  elders  they  can 
also  learn  games  like  stickball  and 
skills  like  how  to  use  a  blowgun. 
Most  of  all  though,  they  learn  that 
understanding  their  past  can 
strengthen  them  for  living  in  the 
present.  □ 


Definitions 

A  myth  is  a  tale  of  unknown  origin  that  serves  to  Legends  are  tales  told  as  the  truth  about  particular 

explain  the  natural  world  and  human  origins  and  people,  places,  or  events. 

customs. 
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Story  cloths — a  new  type  of  paj  ntaub — show  in  pictures  recent  history  of  the  Hmong.  Can  you  think  of  any  other  things  like 
story  cloths  in  North  Carolina?  This  story  cloth,  made  by  Sao  Doumma.  from  Thailand,  was  made  about  1989.  She  tells  her 
story  in  words  beneath  the  pictures.  Can  you  match  these  words  to  the  pictures?  “This  is  the  story  of  a  ex-nurse  and  ex-soldier. 
The  nurse  is  Hmong.  The  soldier  is  American.  /  The  soldier  fight  in  the  river  where  the  girl  went  to  wash  in  its  red  water.  /  The 
soldier  fight  in  the  village  where  the  temple  stand  for  30  years.  /  The  soldier  fight  in  the  rice  [field]  where  the  men  work  with  the 
water  buffalo.  /  The  soldier  fight  in  the  mountain.  /  [T]he  soldier  fight  because  the  [cjommunist  come  and  bomb  the  people.  /  The 
soldier  see  the  nurse  go  through  the  village  everyday.  The  nurse  see  the  soldier  too  but  nobody  say  nothing.  /  All  the  enemy  live 
in  hole.  They  kill  Hmong  when  they  go  to  work  in  the  rice  [field],  [Then  one]  come  and  kill  all  the  sold[i]er  who  make  a  road.  / 

The  nurse  care  for  the  dieing  [dying]  American[s]  and  Hmong.  The  great  sold[i]er  is  sad  because  his  friends  are  dead.  And  the 
nurse  sees  this  but  they  don't  speak  the  words  that  are  important.  /  But  now  the  sold[i]er  tell  the  Hmong  general  I  show  you  how 
to  kill  communist.  The  nurse  run  after  the  sold[i]er  but  he  go  to[o]  fast.  /  He  go  to  the  place  they  make  a  road  and  with  a  big  car 
[bulldozer]  he  cut  the  land  where  the  enemy  hide  in  holes.  In  4  holes  hundreds  of  communist  die.  /  Then  one  day  the  sold[i]er  lay 
in  the  street  of  the  village  for  2  days  the  children  cry  and  say  to  nurse  to  make  well.  /  The  nurse  care  for  the  American  for  30 
days.  They  learn  all  about  each  other.  /  Now  they  said  those  things  that  are  important.  Goodby  nurse.  Your  and  your  people.  I 
never  forget.  Goodby  American,  my  eyes  all  ways  see  you.  My  mouth  all  ways  speak  your  name.  I’m  not  forget  you.  You  will 
see.  /  The  nurse  name  is  Sao  Doumma  and  the  American  name  is  Don.  Sao  live  in  American  now.  Yuba  City. " 
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Lo  Ma  climbs  a  low  ridge  that 
marks  the  border  of  his  property 
in  the  rolling  hills  near 
Morganion,  in  Burke  County.  He 
gazes  past  his  split-level  brick  home, 
beyond  the  vans  and  cars  in  the 
driveway,  the  large  kitchen  garden, 
the  chicken  coop.  His  eyes  rest  on 
the  blue  hills  and  mountains  in  the 
west.  “If  you  look  at  the  mountains 
and  all,  the  trees,  the  nature  is  almost 
like  our  country,”  he  says  softly. 

Lo  Ma  and  his  family  are  new  to 
North  Carolina.  They  are  Hmong 
(pronounced  mong),  and  they  came 
here  from  the  mountains  in  a  country 
called  Laos,  in  Southeast  Asia.  Like 
other  southeast  Asians,  they  fled  their 
homeland  in  1 975  after  the  Vietnam 
War  (1964-1973). 

The  United  States  accepted  over 
80,000  Hmong  for  resettlement,  and 
several  thousand  have  chosen  to 
make  their  homes  in  North  Carolina. 
Most  have  found  work  in  textile  mills 
and  other  industries.  Many  of  them 
share  a  dream  of  owning  land,  so 


Voices  of 

newcomers 


By  Sally  Peterson 


they  can  once  again  raise  their  own 
food  and  animals.  And  they  are 
working  hard  to  develop  skills  that  will 
allow  them  to  be  self-reliant  in  their 
new  country. 

Lo  Ma  and  his  family  are  good 
examples  of  how  the  Hmong  con¬ 
tribute  to  North  Carolina.  Lo  Ma 
works  to  help  other  Hmong  newcom¬ 
ers  solve  their  problems  and  become 
successful  citizens  of  the  state.  His 
wife,  Nia,  believes  it  is  important  for 
Hmong  people  to  demonstrate  their 
traditions  and  to  explain  their  culture 
to  their  new  neighbors.  She  has 
trained  her  daughters  in  traditional 
dances  and  encourages  them  to  per¬ 
form  for  Americans. 

Nia  also  continues  to  sew  the  paj 
ntaub  (pronounced  pan  dow),  the 
embroidery  that  decorates  traditional 
clothing.  A  new  kind  of  paj  ntaub, 
called  “story  cloths,”  allows  Hmong 
women  to  embroider  scenes  from 
their  recent  history. 

Hmong  share  their  traditions  with 
fellow  North  Carolinians  in  other 
ways.  Recently,  a  group  of  Hmong 
and  some  local  folklorists  started  a 
project  at  Clemmons  Elementary 
School  in  Clemmons,  Forsyth 
County.  Several  hours  each  week  for 
two  months  they  taught  fourth 
graders  about  Hmong  traditions. 

They  taught  them  about  gardening, 
house  building,  artwork  such  as 
batik,  cooking,  dances,  games,  reli¬ 
gion,  and  social  life.  They  also  built  a 
replica  Hmong  house  made  from 
bamboo  found  in  the  North  Carolina 
hills.  After  two  months,  the  students 
planned  a  two-day  festival  to  teach 
their  schoolmates  about  the  Hmong 
way  of  life.  The  Hmong  teachers 
enjoyed  the  fourth  graders’  work. 

In  the  years  to  come,  the  Hmong  in 
North  Carolina  will  find  ways  to  be 
both  Hmong  and  American.  They 
hope  to  blend  their  traditions  from 
their  past  with  their  new  life  in  North 
Carolina.  They  want  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cessful  future  for  themselves  and 
their  children.  They  know  that  as 
Americans  they  are  free  to  celebrate 
their  Hmong  folk  heritage.  □ 
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The  Hmong  want  to  share  their  folklife  with 
North  Carolinians.  Several  visited  students  at 
Clemmons  Elementary  School  in  Clemmons 
(Above,  left)  and  explained  Hmong  folklife. 
Those  students  then  shared  what  they  learned 
with  the  students  in  their  school.  For  example, 
they  explained  how  Hmong  built  bamboo 
houses  (Above,  right),  taught  Hmong  games, 
and  with  help  from  the  Hmong,  taught  others 
how  to  make  batik  (Left). 


Definitions 

A  coop  is  a  small  cage  or  building  for  holding  animals, 
like  chickens. 

People  who  are  self-reliant  depend  on  themselves. 
Paj  ntaub  means  “flower  cloth.” 


Batik  (pronounced  bah  teek)  is  a  method  of  making 
designs  on  cloth  by  covering  it  with  wax  in  a  pattern, 
coloring  the  exposed  parts  with  dye,  and  removing  the 
wax. 

A  replica  is  a  copy. 
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Fried  chicken  and  tortillas 


Many  Mexicans  have  moved 
to  this  state  in  the  past  thirty 
years  looking  for  permanent 
jobs  and  a  place  for  their  families  to 
live.  Family  strength  and  unity  are 
important  elements  of  their  Mexican 
cultural  traditions  that  continue  in 
North  Carolina. 

Family  unity  is  a  highly  visible  part 
of  both  work  and  home.  Family 
members  work  together  to  help  rela¬ 
tives  in  Mexico  find  work  in  North 
Carolina.1  They  may  know  of  jobs 
and  may  speak  to  their  bosses  and 
let  them  know  of  hard  workers  ready 
to  move  here  from  Mexico.  Once 
the  new  family  members  arrive,  the 
family  may  help  more  by  providing  a 
place  to  live,  some  money,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  clothes.  The  family 
members  may  also  provide  informal 
lessons  in  how  to  deal  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  they  will  work  with.  They  may 
also  translate  English  in  the  work¬ 
place  until  the  newcomers  can  learn 
enough  to  get  by. 

These  family  connections — called 
kin  networks — help  Mexicans  to  find 
jobs  that  last  a  year.  Once  these 


immigrants  have  established  them¬ 
selves  in  permanent  jobs,  they  bring 
their  families  to  live  with  them.  For 
them,  the  family  is  the  center  of  their 
lives,  their  culture. 

In  the  home,  all  family  members 
are  expected  to  contribute  to  the 
family’s  livelihood.  Younger  children 
help  with  food  preparation,  house- 
cleaning,  and  caring  for  brothers  and 


By  IWIartha  Nelson 


sisters.  Older  children  hold  part-time 
jobs  and  contribute  to  the  family’s 
total  income,  the  money  helping  to 
buy  food,  to  pay  rent,  and  to  pay  for 
other  living  expenses.  Little  money 
is  spent  on  personal  items,  such 
as  clothing. 

In  general,  the  traditional  Mexican 
family  is  strict  in  comparison  with 
many  North  Carolina  families. 
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Mexican  people  work 
in  many  industries  in 
the  state:  agriculture, 
construction,  food 
service,  textiles,  and 
other  manufacturing 
industries.  Many  of 
the  first  Mexicans 
entered  the  country 
illegally.  Now  many 
are  United  States 
citizens.  Almost 
77,000  Hispanics — 
Spanish  speakers — 
are  permanent 
residents  of  this  state. 


1  For  some  Mexicans,  the  family  piays  no  role  in  getting  work  in  the  Tar  Heel  State.  North  Carolina  participates  in  several  arrangements  that  allow  immigrants  to  seek  jobs  in  the  state.  North 
Carolina  farmers  hire  crews  to  harvest  seasonal  crops.  These  crew  laborers — called  migrant  workers — usually  are  not  well  paid.  They  are  given  little  time  to  search  for  work  in  the  area  after  the 
summer  harvests  end.  So.  they  often  have  to  travel  to  other  states  to  find  work  during  the  winter.  They  sometimes  cannot  find  work.  Occasionally  migrant  workers  can  get  out  of  the  crew  system 
and  find  work  on  their  own.  They  do  it  by  making  friends  with  a  farmer  who  has  hired  the  crew  they  work  with,  if  the  farmer  likes  them  and  their  work,  he  may  invite  them  to  continue  working  for  him. 
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Children  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
home  without  the  permission  of  their 
parents.  When  they  do  leave,  they 
go  with  other  family  members. 

Still,  even  the  most  traditional  fami¬ 
lies  are  influenced  by  American  cul¬ 
ture,  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
language.  While  most  of  the  conver¬ 
sations  within  the  home  are  in 
Spanish,  many  children  have  quickly 
learned  English  in  public  schools  and 
share  it  among  themselves  at  home. 
As  a  result,  Spanish-speaking  par¬ 
ents  try  to  keep  pace  with  their  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  newly  learned  English. 


Los  Tramperos  del  Norte — The  Trappers  of 
the  North — is  a  Mexican  musical  group  based 
in  Willow  Springs,  Wake  County.  The  band 
members  are  from  the  Ceras  family.  They 
play  traditional  Mexican  music  at  community 
events — wedding  and  baptism  celebrations — 
and  weekend  dances  at  night  clubs. 


For  example,  one  Mexican  mother 
jokes  that  since  she  has  learned 
English,  her  teenage  daughters  can¬ 
not  keep  secrets  from  her  anymore. 

In  turn,  native  North  Carolinians 
are  learning  about  Mexican  language 
and  traditions.  One  fourth  grader  in 
the  piedmont  worked  alongside 
Mexican  tobacco  harvesters  during 
the  summer.  When  school  began  in 
the  fall,  two  Mexican  students 
enrolled  who  did  not  speak  English. 
None  of  the  teachers  spoke  Spanish. 
The  fourth  grader  had  learned  some 
Spanish  from  the  Mexican  tobacco 


harvesters  and  translated  for  the 
school  officials  and  the  new  students. 

In  another  instance,  a  girl  was 
invited  to  her  Mexican  friend’s  house 
for  dinner.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
she  had  eaten  at  the  home  of  a  tradi¬ 
tional  Mexican  family.  When  they  all 
gathered  at  the  dinner  table,  they  not 
only  ate  traditional  Mexican  food  but 
also  American  food:  tortillas  and 
southern  fried  chicken!  And  she 
discovered  that  her  Mexican  friends 
had  combined  the  daily  bread  of 
Mexico — the  tortilla — with  a  favorite 
southern  food. 
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A  priest  conducts  a  Catholic  Mass  in  Spanish  in  Alexander  County 
(Opposite  page,  top).  The  congregation  includes  people  from 
Mexico.  Colombia.  Costa  Rica,  and  El  Salvador.  There  were  no 
Catholic  services  in  this  county  until  Hispanic — Spanish  speak¬ 
ing — immigrants  arrived.  Members  of  the  congregation  sell  home¬ 
made  Mexican  food  to  help  raise  money  for  building  a  Catholic 
church  in  Taylorsville  (Above).  When  Mexican  families  first  began 
moving  to  the  state,  there  were  few  Catholic  churches,  so  they 
joined  Protestant  churches.  When  they  did.  they  often  brought 
some  of  their  traditional  customs  into  the  services.  Many  Mexican 
men  decorate  their  trucks  with  religious  symbols  like  the  Virgin  of 
Guadalupe  and  with  photographs  of  their  families  (Right).  Mexican 
women  also  create  altars  in  the  home.  Both  kinds  of  altars  symbol¬ 
ize  communication  between  families  and  God. 


Besides  a  strong  sense  of  unity  in 
the  immediate  family,  Mexicans 
share  close  ties  within  their  commu¬ 
nities  through  the  Catholic  church 
and  through  celebrations.  Some 
Catholic  churches  in  North  Carolina 
have  added  a  Mass  spoken  in 
Spanish  to  their  services.  The 
Catholic  church  is  also  the  site  of 
important  religious  celebrations,  such 
as  the  feast  day  of  the  patron  saint  of 
Mexico,  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  on 


December  12.  And  by  tradition,  chil¬ 
dren  are  baptized  in  the  church 
before  they  reach  school  age.  The 
occasion  is  marked  by  feasting  with 
friends  and  kin.  Celebrations  also 
accompany  other  important  events, 
such  as  birthdays  and  marriages. 

The  more  elaborate  of  these  fiestas 
include  dancing  and  musical  perform¬ 
ances  by  Mexican  bands.  They 
attract  family  and  friends  from 
far  and  near. 


Your  ethnic  group  and  your  com¬ 
munity  have  cultural  traditions  and  a 
rich  folklife.  After  reading  about 
North  Carolina's  first  communities — 
native  Americans — and  our  state’s 
most  recent  communities — the 
Hmong  and  the  Mexicans — and  their 
traditions,  can  you  think  of  any  folk- 
life  in  your  own  group?  How  do  you 
think  yours  will  be  added  to  theirs? 
How  will  theirs  become  a  part  of 
yours?  □ 


Definitions 


Traditions  are  the  way  things  are  done  by  the  people 
of  a  community.  Tradition,  knowledge,  and  behavior  in 
all  parts  of  life  combine  to  make  a  culture  for  a  group  of 
people. 


The  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  is  the  patron  saint  of  Mexico 
who,  in  Catholic  belief,  protects  people  and  helps  them 
in  their  communications  with  God. 
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Honoring  the  masters 


North  Carolina 


Folk  Heritage  Awards 


Compiled  by  Lesley  Williams 


About  the  Folk  Heritage  Awards 


True  folk  artists  are  as  special  as 
other  kinds  of  artists,  and  North 
Carolina  has  been  blessed  by 
an  abundance  of  them.  Beginning  in 
1988,  the  North  Carolina  Arts  Council 
created  Folk  Heritage  Awards  to  rec¬ 
ognize  outstanding  folk  artists  in  the 
state. 

Those  who  receive  the  award  are 
modest,  and  few  of  them  would  ever 
think  of  calling  themselves  artists. 

To  their  minds,  they  have  simply 
done  things  that  have  been  a  com¬ 
mon  part  of  their  families  and  their 
communities  for  many  years. 


Most  folk  artists  produce  things 
practical  and  useful.  For  generations, 
people  have  made  pottery  to  store 
food,  sewn  quilts  for  the  bed,  and 
woven  rugs  to  cover  cold  floors. 
Today,  as  in  the  past,  some  of  the 
makers  give  their  work  a  remarkable 
grace  and  beauty. 

Folk  musicians  also  meet  basic 
needs  for  expression  and  entertain¬ 
ment.  They  learn  informally,  often 
by  ear.  And  yet  some  individuals 
achieve  a  high  degree  of  artistry. 

We,  as  a  state,  offer  these  awards 
to  show  our  appreciation  for  these 


great  people  and  their  communities. 

If  you  know  of  an  individual  or  group 
who  you  believe  deserves  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  the  award,  please  contact 
us  for  nominating  forms  and 
guidelines: 

Folklife  Section 

N.C.  Arts  Council 

Department  of  Cultural  Resources 

Raleigh,  NC  27601-2801 

(919)  733-7897. 


— George  Holt,  Director,  Folklife  Section 
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Let’s  find  out  about  some  of 
our  state’s  folk  art  and  meet 
some  of  the  North  Carolina  Folk 
Heritage  Award  winners.  Perhaps 
one  of  these  artists  lives  in  or  near 
your  community. 

Pottery 

Potterymaking  is  a  200-year-old  tradi¬ 
tion  in  the  Carolina  piedmont.  Early 
farm  communities  in  our  state  needed 
containers  for  storing  and  preserving 
crops.  English  and  German  settlers 
here  were  making  pottery  jars,  jugs, 
crocks,  and  other  containers  by  the 
mid-1700s. 

Two  regions  of  our  state  became 
known  as  pottery  “centers.”  They 
were  the  Catawba  Valley  (near 


Dorothy  Auman 


Walter  Auman 


Hickory),  and  Randolph,  Moore,  and 
Chatham  counties.  The  potters  in 
each  region  developed  a  different 
way  of  glazing  the  stoneware  they 
produced.  The  potters  of  the 
Catawba  Valley  used  an  alkaline- 
based  glaze  on  their  pots,  while  the 
potters  in  Randolph,  Moore,  and 
Chatham  counties  used  a  salt- 
based  glaze. 

After  1900,  technology  improved 
the  ways  food  could  be  preserved. 
As  a  result,  demand  for  pottery  fell. 
Some  potters  responded  to  the 
change  by  creating  a  new  line  of 
smaller  and  more  colorful  items. 
Today  the  pottery  tradition  is 
stronger  than  ever  in  North  Carolina. 

Dorothy  and  Walter  Auman  de¬ 
voted  their  lives  to  the  practice  and 


.  Hit 

Burton  Craig 
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Lela  Brooks 


preservation  of  potterymaking.  Their 
families  have  been  involved  in  pot¬ 
terymaking  for  generations.  Dorothy 
Auman  came  from  a  long  line  of  Cole 
family  potters.  As  a  child,  she  began 
learning  the  secrets  of  making  pottery 
from  her  father  and  great  uncle. 
Walter  Auman  learned  the  pottery 
business  mainly  by  working  for 
Dorothy's  father. 

The  Aumans  operated  Seagrove 
Pottery  from  1 953  until  October  1991. 
They  created  the  practical  pottery  of 
the  1800s,  such  as  milk  crocks  and 
baking  dishes.  And  they  also  made 
the  more  decorative  pottery  that  first 
became  popular  in  the  1930s  and 
1940s. 

Besides  making  pottery,  the 
Aumans  worked  in  other  ways  to 
promote  and  preserve  pottery  tradi¬ 
tions  in  our  state.  They  have  been 
involved  in  a  number  of  archaeologi¬ 
cal  digs  to  recover  the  history  of 
potterymaking  in  their  region.  They 
researched  and  collected  artifacts 
and  display  these  in  a  pottery  muse¬ 
um  they  started  next  to  their  shop. 

Burlon  Craig,  of  Lincoln  County, 
grew  up  in  the  heart  of  the  Catawba 
Valley  and  apprenticed  himself  to  a 
neighbor  to  learn  potterymaking. 

By  age  fifteen  he  was  selling  his  own 
wares.  In  1945  he  bought  his  own 
home,  shop,  and  kiln. 

Wood,  water,  and  muscle  are  the 
only  power  sources  he  uses  to  make 
pottery.  He  still  digs  his  clay  from  the 
Catawba  River  and  works  it  on  a 
treadle  wheel,  which  is  powered 
by  foot.  He  uses  a  tool  powered  by 
water  to  make  glazes.  The  pottery 
is  fired  in  a  wood-burning  kiln. 

Craig's  work  has  made  him  popular 
with  pottery  collectors  throughout 
North  Carolina  and  beyond  its  bor¬ 
ders.  His  shop  attracts  hundreds  of 
collectors  who  buy  every  piece  he 
makes. 

Domestic  arts 

Domestic  folk  artists  produce  items 
we  use  in  the  home.  Quilts,  cover¬ 
lets,  clothes,  and  rugs  are  some  of 
their  products.  Primarily,  women 
have  continued  the  domestic  arts 
traditions.  Although  many  of  the 


items  are  often  necessities,  their 
makers  enjoy  their  decorative  quali¬ 
ties  as  well.  They  learn  to  admire 
good  techniques,  such  as  small,  even 
stitches  or  a  tight  weave.  They  also 
learn  to  value  thrift.  They  use  materi¬ 
als  left  over  from  other  activities  and, 
from  them,  create  beautiful  and  func¬ 
tional  items  for  their  homes  and  fami¬ 
lies. 

Tobacco  farming  has  been  crucial 
to  the  economy  of  North  Carolina  for 
many  years.  It  has  also  provided  the 
state  with  a  rich  body  of  folk  tradi¬ 
tions.  Lela  Brooks  grew  up  in  the 
Saddletree  community  of  Robeson 
County.  She  drew  on  her  skills  as  an 
expert  stringer  of  tobacco  leaves  to 
master  the  art  of  crochet  needlework. 

Tobacco  stringers  used  a  strong, 
slender,  off-white  string  to  tie  the 
leaves  onto  sticks  for  drying. 

Brooks’s  mother  taught  her  to  crochet 
intricate  designs  from  this  same 
string.  When  washed  and  bleached 
to  an  ivory  white,  these  designs  look 
like  delicate  snowflakes. 

Brooks,  a  Lumbee  Indian,  later 
entered  the  Indian  Normal  School  at 
Pembroke  (now  Pembroke  State 
University).  There,  she  learned  more 


crochet  patterns  and  techniques  in 
home  economics  courses.  Over  the 
years,  she  has  mastered  many  circu¬ 
lar  and  rectangular  patterns.  At  85 
years  of  age,  she  still  makes  bed¬ 
spreads,  dresser  scarves,  tablecloths, 
and  many  other  beautiful  and  useful 
pieces.  Brooks  has  passed  her  skills 
on  to  many  of  her  children  and  grand¬ 
children  and  has  taught  at  Robeson 
Technical  Institute. 

Basketry 

In  North  Carolina,  baskets  were 
once  vital  to  native  Americans  and 
European  settlers.  They  were 
needed  for  gathering  crops  from 
fields  and  vegetable  gardens  and 
for  carrying  produce  to  market. 
Baskets  were  used  for  catching  fish 
and  collecting  eggs  and  for  domestic 
chores  such  as  sewing  and  laundry. 
As  factories  in  the  1800s  began  pro¬ 
ducing  baskets  and  other  containers, 
the  number  of  basketmakers  in  the 
state  decreased. 

Basketmaking  is  a  complex  pro¬ 
cess.  Weaving  with  traditional  mate¬ 
rials  and  methods  is  difficult  and 
time-consuming.  The  process 
requires  strength  and  skill.  Most  of 
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Thurman  Strickland 

the  effort  in  making  a  basket  goes 
into  preparing  the  materials.  Plants 
must  be  found,  gathered,  cut  to  size, 
soaked,  and  dyed.  As  Thurman 
Strickland  puts  it,  “If  you  don't  have 
time,  there’s  no  need  starting  in  to  it.” 

Strickland  weaves  white  split-oak 
baskets.  A  resident  of  Johnston 
County,  he  watched  his  father  make 
baskets,  but  he  did  not  begin  to  make 
baskets  himself  until  after  he  retired. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Strickland’s 
daughter  Tamara  reawakened  his 
interest  in  making  baskets.  On  a 
weekend  visit  home,  she  showed  him 
the  imported  reeds  she  was  using  in 
a  basketweaving  class.  Strickland 
told  her  that  to  make  a  basket  that 
would  truly  last,  she  must  use  the 
wood  of  a  white  oak  tree.  He  decided 
to  go  cut  one  down  himself  and  show 
his  daughter  how  to  make  a  proper 
basket.  He  has  been  making  baskets 
ever  since. 

Over  the  years,  Strickland  has 
combined  his  traditional  knowledge  of 
basketmaking  with  book  research. 

He  weaves  the  older  traditional  forms 


and  also  some  newer  ones  he  has 
learned  from  books  and  other  basket- 
makers.  He  has  even  created  some 
designs  of  his  own.  He  has  demon¬ 
strated  basketweaving  techniques  in 
schools  across  the  state  and  in 
many  festivals. 


Ballads 

The  people  of  Sodom  Laurel  have 
been  singing  English  and  Scottish 
ballads  since  the  first  settlers  brought 
them  to  the  mountain  region.  Doug 
Wallin  is  descended  from  many 


Doug  Wallin 
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generations  of  Madison  County 
ballad  singers. 

Wallin  learned  most  of  the  ballads 
he  sings  from  his  mother.  He  per¬ 
forms  with  a  natural  reverence  for 
the  meaning  and  heritage  of  the 
old  songs. 

Wallin,  72,  has  stayed  close  to 
home  all  of  his  life,  farming  the  family 


blacks,  and  they  began  to  change 
their  forms  of  expression.  They 
changed  earlier  musical  styles  to 
form  the  blues.  The  blues  empha¬ 
sized  the  lyrics — or  words — of  the 
songs.  Musicians  used  the  words  to 
express  their  emotions  and  used 
their  instruments  to  complement  their 
singing  voices.  Many  songs  had 


music  alongside  them  at  community 
entertainments  and  corn  shuckings. 

Baker  plays  the  six-  and  twelve¬ 
string  guitars.  She  has  spent  most  of 
her  life  playing  for  friends  and  family. 
Several  influential  record  albums 
have  featured  her  music.  In  1973, 
she  left  her  job  of  twenty  years  at 
Skyland  Textile  and  began  to  play 


Etta  Baker 


land  and  rarely  traveling  from 
Madison  County.  He  occasionally 
ventures  out  to  share  his  fine  singing 
with  audiences  at  Western  Carolina 
University,  Mars  Hill  College,  and 
Berea  College.  He  also  has 
performed  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution’s  Festival  of  American 
Folklife. 

Blues  guitar 

Reels,  rags,  spirituals,  and  work 
songs  were  the  musical  forms  popu¬ 
lar  among  African  Americans  in  the 
late  1800s  and  early  1900s. 
Industrialization,  education,  and  seg¬ 
regation  changed  living  conditions  for 


different  lyrics  but  the  same  tune. 
Born  in  1913  in  Caldwell  County, 

Etta  Baker  grew  up  at  this  time  of 
change.  She  learned  both  the  old 
and  the  new  styles  of  music.  Baker 
is  a  master  of  the  piedmont  blues 
style  of  guitar  playing. 

Music  was  central  in  the  lives  of 
her  family  and  friends.  Both  parents 
played  several  instruments,  and  she 
began  picking  the  guitar  at  the  age 
of  three.  “I  was  so  small,  I  had  to  lay 
the  guitar  on  the  bed,  stand  on  the 
floor  and  play  on  the  neck,”  she 
recalls.  Her  seven  brothers  and 
sisters  already  played  some  instru¬ 
ments  and  soon  she  was  making 


concerts  outside  of  Caldwell  County. 
In  the  years  since,  she  has  gained 
national  recognition  for  her  music. 

Old-time  music 

North  Carolina  has  a  wealth  of  old- 
time  musicians.  At  one  time,  string 
bands  playing  music  on  fiddles,  ban¬ 
jos,  guitars,  mandolins,  autoharps, 
pianos,  spoons,  washboards,  jugs, 
and  bones  could  be  heard  from  the 
mountains  to  the  coast.  The  heart  of 
this  music  is  the  fiddle  and  banjo 
duo.  It  represents  the  marriage  of 
two  cultures.  The  violin  came  to  the 
New  World  with  British  and  German 
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Earnest  East 


settlers.  The  modern  banjo  had 
its  origins  in  African  instruments 
made  of  gourds  and  animal  hides. 
The  two  cultures  combined  their 
techniques  and  tunes  to  produce 
a  new  American  music. 

The  area  along  the  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  border 
between  Mt.  Airy  and  Galax  is 
known  for  its  distinctive  driving 
style  of  old-time  music.  Earnest 
East  has  played  since  the  1 920s 
with  the  finest  musicians  and 
string  bands  of  the  area.  A  native 
of  Surry  County,  East  plays  the 
fiddle,  banjo,  and  guitar  with 
exceptional  skill.  But  the  fiddle  is 
his  first  love.  He  learned  to  play 
the  fiddle  by  watching  the  best  of 
the  local  players  and  by  listening  to 
popular  recording  artists.  He 
developed  a  technique  using  the 
entire  length  of  the  bow  to  make  a 
powerful  driving  sound  that 
dancers  like. 

In  1966,  East  formed  the  Pine 
Ridge  Boys,  a  band  featuring  his 
son  and  daughter-in-law,  Scotty 
and  Patsy  East.  East  and  his 
band  have  won  many  awards  at 
fiddlers’  contests  and  have 
performed  at  many  festivals. 

But  they  are  most  appreciated 
in  their  own  community,  where 
they  play  for  community  celebra¬ 
tions, benefits,  and  fundraisers. 

□ 


Definitions 

Archaeological  digs  are  places  where  archaeologists 
excavate — dig  in  the  earth—to  find  the  remains  of 
artifacts,  plant  materials,  graves,  pits,  and  animal 
materials  from  past  human  activities.  They  study  these 
to  understand  groups  of  people  who  lived  in  the  past. 

Artifacts  are  objects  made  or  used  by  humans. 

Potters  take  clay  and  shape  it  on  a  foot-powered 
treadle  wheel.  As  the  potter  presses  on  the  treadle 
with  his  foot,  the  moist  clay  spins  on  a  turntable,  and 
the  potter  shapes  it.  Glazes  are  materials  placed  on 


the  shaped  clay  before  it  is  heated  in  a  kiln.  Glazes 
make  pottery  smooth,  waterproof,  and  harder  after 
heating.  Kilns  are  ovens  for  heating  pottery  to  high 
temperatures. 

Imported  materials  are  materials  produced  in  and 
brought  from  another  country. 

To  promote  a  craft  is  to  make  people  more  aware  of  it. 
Coverlets  are  woven  bedcovers. 
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Put  a  nickel  in  the  piccolo  By  Glenn  Hinson 

jf 

I  [> 
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Purse  boats — each  carrying  half  the  net — head 
for  menhaden. 


The  water  was  brutally  cold.  And 
brutally  hard.  Hard  as  it  rocked 
the  wooden  boat,  tossing  it  like 
a  toy  in  the  choppy  waves.  Hard  as  it 
sprayed  against  Aurelius  “Gate- 
mouth”  Fulcher’s  face,  stinging  with 
wind-blown  fury.  But  Fulcher  wasn't 
thinking  about  the  pitching  waves  or 
numbing  cold.  His  thoughts  instead 
were  on  the  dark,  rolling  mass 
beneath  the  waves.  Fatback.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  fatback.  Silvery  fish 
no  more  than  fifteen  inches  long.  But 
with  thousands  crammed  together,  all 
he  saw  was  a  vast,  moving  mass. 

And  that  mass  spelled  money.  Good 
money.  With  that  many  fish,  he  could 
almost  see  the  dollars  jumping. 

Fulcher  wasn’t  alone  in  his 
thoughts.  Beside  him  in  the  purse 
boat  were  seventeen  other  men,  all 


powering  their  sixteen-foot  oars 
through  the  blue-gray  sea.  Pushing 
the  small  boat  away  from  the  larger 
steamer  that  they  all  called  home. 

And  pulling  it  around  that  huge,  dark 
spot  underwater.  As  the  boat  cut 
through  the  white-topped  waves, 
Fulcher  heard  “Old  Man”  Gaskins 
starting  to  throw  out  the  net.  Yard 
after  yard  of  net  hit  the  water,  making 
the  boat  lighter  and  making  Fulcher 
push  his  oar  harder  through  the 
water.  Only  once  did  he  glance  up 
into  the  biting  spray.  Looking  over 
the  waves,  he  checked  the  position  of 
the  other  purse  boat  circling  around 
the  far  side  of  the  swiftly  moving  fat- 
backs.  That  crew  was  playing  out  the 
other  half  of  the  net.  They  too  were 
thinking  about  those  jumping  dollars. 
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Within  minutes,  the  bows  of  the  two 
purse  boats  came  together.  Behind 
them  floated  a  circle  of  corks,  show¬ 
ing  the  shape  of  the  net  and  the 
course  of  the  boats.  And  inside  the 
corks  were  the  fatbacks.  Also  called 
bunkers,  pogies,  menhaden.  Just 
different  names  for  the  same  fish. 

And  these  fish  were  almost  caught. 

As  Fulcher  released  his  oar,  he 
watched  “Black  Rock”  Johnson — a 
towering  man  with  glistening  black 
muscles — stand.  With  a  loud  grunt, 
Johnson  heaved  a  huge  stone  over¬ 
board.  As  the  stone  plunged  beneath 
the  waves,  it  jerked  lines  in  the  net, 
pulling  the  underwater  ends  together 
into  a  neat  pouch.  That’s  why  the 


men  called  it  a  “purse  net.”  Now  the 
fish  were  trapped  in  its  belly.  Now 
the  real  work  would  begin. 

Without  a  moment’s  hesitation, 
Fulcher  tossed  his  oar  overboard. 

A  line  would  keep  it  close  to  the  boat. 
But  now  he  needed  room.  Jumping 
to  his  feet,  he  grabbed  hold  of  the 
dripping  net  and  began  hauling  it  into 
the  boat.  Hands  heaved  upwards, 
drawing  in  yard  after  yard  of  limp  net, 
raising  the  deep  belly  towards  the 
water’s  surface.  And  tightening  the 
trap  around  the  panicked  fish. 
Fulcher’s  hands  were  numb  from  the 
water’s  chill,  but  his  spirits  were  rising 
with  every  pull.  The  fatbacks  were 
glistening  now,  catching  the  sun  as 


they  churned  just  beneath  the  waves. 
Looking  good. 

“Baby,  baby,  baby!”  called  out  one 
of  the  men.  “I  can  hear  home  calling 
now!”  “Silver  dollars  just  a  ’jumping!” 
whooped  another.  “Folks  best  watch 
out  in  Beaufort,”  cried  a  third,  “cause 
sweet  papa’s  coming  home  with 
pockets  just  a’jingling!”  As  they  joked 
and  boasted  and  pulled,  the  steamer 
chugged  towards  them.  Soon  the 
purse  boats  and  the  steamer  formed 
a  tight  triangle,  wooden  hulls  on  the 
outside  and  fatback  on  the  inside. 

The  men’s  voices  were  lost  to  the 
thrum  of  the  steamer’s  boilers,  the 
roar  of  the  flapping  fish,  and  the  loud 
slapping  of  the  waves.  Lost  until  a 


The  boats  close  the  purse,  capturing  the  bunkers  in  the  deep  net.  Now  the  steamer  will  pull  alongside  and  the  crew  will  begin  to  haul  the  net — and 
the  fish — to  the  surface. 
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Hundreds  of  thousands  of  menhaden  churn 
the  water  as  the  African-American  crews  pull 
them  to  the  surface,  completing  a  process 
known  as  “hardening”  the  net. 
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sharp  cry  pierced  the  din:  “Put  a 
nickel  in  the  piccolo!”  A  piccolo, 
everyone  knew,  was  a  jukebox. 

And  the  shouted  cry  was  the  signal 
to  start  singing. 

Fulcher  looked  down  at  his  thickly 
calloused  hands.  Already  the 
numbed  skin  was  cracking  under  the 
pressure  of  the  net.  His  muscles 
ached  as  he  and  his  buddies  pulled 
the  hardening  mass  of  fish  closer  and 
closer  to  the  surface.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  fatback,  and  only  thirty- 
five  sets  of  arms  in  the  purse  boats. 
No  more  slack  in  the  net  now.  Now 
each  pull  was  strain  and  sweat.  And 
they  called  for  the  piccolo. 

So  Fulcher  raised  his  voice  above 
the  roar,  his  tenor  tones  cutting  the 
air  like  a  knife:  “O,  Every  mail  day, 

O  Lordy.  .  .  Instantly  the  whole 
crew  was  singing,  their  voices  carry¬ 
ing  the  familiar  melody  and  closing 
the  line:  .  .  mail  day  I  gets  a  letter.” 
And  then  they  pulled,  their  muscles 
all  flexing  in  unison.  By  coordina¬ 
ting  their  efforts,  they  could  jerk  the 
bulging  net  that  much  closer  to  the 
surface.  With  it  came  almost 
300,000  fatback. 

Fastening  the  net  to  keep  it  from 
slipping  back  into  the  water,  the  men 
called  out  to  one  another:  “Fall  back, 


boys,  fall  back!”  “Hold  it  steady — 
watch  it  now!”  “Get  them  up  there! 
Get  them  up!”  Then  Fulcher  started 
again:  “Every  mail  day.  .  .  The 
men  joined  in  as  before,  shouting  the 
tune  as  they  prepared  for  the  pull:  “O 
Lordy,  mail  day  I  gets  a  letter.”  Again 
the  net  moved  a  few  more  feet  out  of 
the  water.  Again  the  men  chattered 
among  themselves.  And  again 
Fulcher  sang,  bringing  the  verse  to  its 
plaintive  conclusion,  “Saying,  ‘Daddy 
come  home.’  .  .  “Lord,  Lord,  daddy 
come  home,”  chorused  the  crew. 

And  then  they  pulled. 

Fulcher’s  hands  were  already 
beginning  to  bleed,  as  the  net  cut 
through  his  toughened  brown  skin. 

But  the  icy  water  helped  cut  the  pain. 
And  the  prospect  of  a  good  payday 
turned  his  mind  away  from  the  aches 
that  pulsed  through  his  body.  He 
raised  his  voice  again,  adding  verse 
after  verse  to  the  familiar  chantey. 
The  words  came  easy.  After  every 
opening  line  Fulcher  sang,  the  crew 
responded  in  chorus.  And  after 
each  response,  they  yanked  hard 
on  the  net. 

Well,  how  can  I  go  there,  O  Lordy, 

AIN’T  GOT  NO  READY  MADE 
MONEY. 


Well,  how  can  I  go  there, 

O  LORDY,  AIN’T  GOT  NO 
READY  MADE  MONEY. 

To  pay  my  way, 

O  LORDY,  LORD,  LORD  TO 
PAY  MY  WAY. 

That's  why  I  got  to  roll  here,  O 
Lordy, 

ROLL  HERE  A  FEW  DAYS 
LONGER. 

That’s  why  I  got  to  roll  here, 

O  LORDY,  ROLL  HERE  A  FEW 
DAYS  LONGER. 

Then  I’m  going  home, 

O  LORDY,  LORD,  LORD,  I’M 
GOING  HOME. 

Foot  by  foot,  the  net  rose  to  the 
surface.  After  a  few  more  verses,  the 
men  found  themselves  looking  into  a 
solid,  churning  mass  of  silver.  Then 
down  from  the  steamer  came  a  huge 
dip  net,  lowered  by  rope  into  the 
foaming  waves.  Soon  it  was  rising 
again,  now  brimming  with  flapping 
fatbacks.  As  it  carried  the  fish  to  the 
ship’s  hold,  the  men  pulled  again. 
They  knew  they  had  to  act  fast,  to  get 
the  fish  close  to  the  surface  and  the 
dip  net,  before  the  fatbacks  began  to 
die  from  lack  of  oxygen.  Dead  fish 
meant  dead  weight.  And  dead  weight 
meant  more  strain,  more  sliced  fin¬ 
gers,  more  blood.  So  the  chantey 
went  on. 


When  the  fish  are 
near  the  surface,  a 
dip  net  lowers  from 
the  steamer  and 
raises  the  flapping 
bunkers  into  the 
ship’s  hold. 
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Captain,  have  you  heard  about 
O  LORD,  ALL  YOUR  MEN  ARE 
GOING  TO  LEAVE  YOU. 

O  Captain,  have  you  heard  about, 
O  LORDY,  ALL  YOUR  MEN 
ARE  GOING  TO  LEAVE  YOU. 

On  the  next  payday,  Lord, 

O  LORDY,  LORD,  LORD, 

NEXT  PAYDAY. 

On  and  on,  Fulcher  kept  adding 
verses.  Some  he  had  learned  from 
other  singers  on  the  fishing  boats. 
Others  he  had  heard  from  crews 
straightening  railroad  steel  at  the 
Morehead  City  docks.  Still  others  he 
knew  from  Sunday  singing  at  the 
Baptist  church.  And  some  he  made 
up  himself.  As  he  pulled  on  the  taut 
net,  his  mind  raced  ahead  to  the 
next  verse.  Maybe  he’d  throw  in  a 
verse  about  old  man  Lazarus,  the 
“bad  man”  who  defied  his  white  boss 
and  got  shot  down  by  the  “high  sher¬ 
iff.”  Or  maybe  he'd  sing  about 
Evalina,  the  beautiful  lady  who  wait¬ 
ed  on  shore.  Or  maybe,  he  thought 
as  he  glanced  at  his  bleeding  hands, 
he’d  toss  in  another  verse  about  the 
white  captain.  Something  about  the 
captain’s  big  house  and  the  fisher¬ 
man’s  shack.  That  sounded  just 
about  right. 

As  he  swung  into  the  verse, 
Fulcher  thought  about  his  singing. 
The  words  seemed  to  come  easy. 

But  the  work  was  mighty  hard.  At 
least  the  singing  helped  with  that. 

It  helped  with  the  pulling,  and  it 
helped  ease  his  mind.  Kept  him 
from  thinking  about  the  biting  cold. 
The  back-breaking  labor.  The 
long  boring  hours  at  sea.  The  trips 
that  yielded  few  fish  and  tiny 
paychecks.  Judging  by  the  loud 
choruses  of  his  buddies,  the  sing¬ 
ing  seemed  to  do  the  same  for 
them. 

Fulcher  knew  that  he  had  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  being  one  of  the  “singin- 
gest”  men  on  the  fleet.  That’s  how 
he  got  the  nickname  “Gatemouth.” 
Always  seemed  to  be  opening  his 
mouth.  Always  ready  to  sing.  The 
reputation  didn’t  earn  him  a  large 
paycheck,  but  it  did  keep  him  work¬ 
ing,  and  it  helped  to  get  him  a  place 
on  the  more  successful  boats.  And 


that  meant  a  bigger  paycheck. 
Because  the  men  were  paid  by 
shares.  The  more  fatback  the 
steamer  carried  to  the  factory  in 
Beaufort,  the  more  money  the  crew 
carried  home.  And  big  catches  like 
this  guaranteed  a  fat  wallet.  Not  to 
mention  a  quick  trip  home.  No  more 
searching  for  bunkers  on  this  voy¬ 
age.  No,  by  the  time  they  got  all 
these  fatback  in  the  hold,  the  bunker 
boat  would  be  riding  so  low  that 
waves  would  be  washing  over  its 
deck.  And  that  didn’t  bother  him 
one  bit. 

Smiling  to  himself  at  the  thought  of 
home,  Fulcher  raised  a  triumphant 
verse: 


O  North  Carolina,  O  Lordy, 

SURE  IS  A  MONEY  MAKING 
COUNTRY. 

O  North  Carolina, 

O  LORDY,  SURE  IS  A 
MONEY  MAKING 
COUNTRY. 

And  that’s  my  home,  boys, 

O  LORDY,  LORD,  LORD, 
THAT’S  MY  HOME. 

Again  and  again  the  dip  net 
dropped  into  the  wriggling  mass 
of  fatback.  Again  and  again  the  men 
strained  against  the  shifting  weight 
of  the  net.  And  as  the  sun  fell  and 
the  cold  deepened,  the  net  finally 
began  to  lighten.  Now  the  men 
needn't  work  so  hard.  Now  they 
could  stop  worrying  about  where  to 
find  a  foothold  among  the  slippery 
nets  in  the  rocking  boat.  Now  they 
could  ease  up  on  their  pulling. 

Now  they  could  start  thinking 
about  the  well-earned  supper  that 
awaited  them  on  the  steamer.  And 
about  the  good  times  that  awaited 
them  on  shore. 

Feeling  the  load  lighten,  Fulcher 
knew  that  the  need  for  unison  pulling 
was  past.  “No  more  nickel  in  the 
piccolo,  boys!”  he  called  out.  “Let’s 
clean  up  and  get  gone!”  The  rest 
was  routine.  The  men  pulled  the 
remaining  fish  to  the  top,  guided  the 
last  dip  net  into  their  midst,  and  then 
opened  the  purse.  The  remaining 
stragglers  darted  for  freedom.  “Let 


them  go,”  Fulcher  thought  to  himself. 
“We’ll  get  them  another  day.” 

Fulcher  had  been  right  about  the 
size  of  the  catch.  The  steamer  was 
riding  so  low  in  the  water  that  they 
couldn’t  even  hoist  the  purse  boats 
on  deck.  So  they  let  them  trail  silent¬ 
ly  behind — a  sure  sign  of  success. 

Now  all  that  one  could  hear  was 
the  slow  chugging  of  engines,  the 
lapping  of  waves,  and  the  muted 


sounds  of  men  eating.  No  more 
singing  now.  That  would  have  to 
wait  for  another  school  of  fatback. 
And  another  day.  .  . 

Such  days  are  now  long  past.  The 
chanteys  that  once  echoed  across 
Carolina  waters  began  to  fall  silent  in 
the  late  1950s,  when  hydraulic 
winches  were  installed  on  the  purse 
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boats.  These  winches  drew  in  the 
net  mechanically,  freeing  crewmen 
from  the  backbreaking  strain  of 
handhauling.  With  that  strain  went 
the  need  for  pulling  nets  together. 
And  with  that  pulling  went  the  need 
for  song. 

Now  all  that  remains  of  the  tradi¬ 
tion  are  memories  and  the  voices  of 
those  men  who  are  struggling  to 
keep  the  old  songs  alive.  “It  sound¬ 


ed  too  good  to  just  let  it  die,”  says 
one  of  these  fishermen.  “But  these 
folks  fishing  now  ain’t  never  had  to 
strike  up  a  tune.  So  I  guess  it’s 
bound  to  die  anyway.”  Just  like  all 
the  other  work-song  traditions  that 
once  flourished  in  African-American 
communities  across  the  South.  The 
songs  that  paced  the  rise  and  fall  of 
hoes  in  long  rows  of  tobacco  and 
cotton.  The  songs  that  helped  pass 


the  time  in  the  stemming  lines  in 
dusty  tobacco  factories.  The  songs 
that  eased  the  efforts  of  railroad 
crews  laying  rail  after  rail  of  glisten¬ 
ing  steel.  The  chanteys  of  the  men¬ 
haden  crews  marked  the  last 
work-song  tradition  in  the  Carolinas. 
Their  passing  signals  the  end  of  an 
era.  And  the  close  of  a  long,  proud 
chapter  of  working  class  artistry.  □ 


Definitions 


Two  purse  boats  carry  the  purse  net  around  a  school 
of  menhaden.  The  boats  are  carried  by  the  steamer 
until  a  school  of  menhaden  fish  is  spotted.  The 


steamer  hauls  the  purse  boats,  houses  the  men,  and 
carries  the  fish  back  to  the  fish  factory  in  the  hold,  a 
storage  area  inside  the  ship. 
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In  late  spring  1988,  Debbie  Luster — 
my  wife  and  partner — and  I  arrived 
on  the  North  Carolina  coast.  We 
came  to  Beaufort,  Carteret  County,  to 
document  coastal  folklife.  We  began 
working  on  a  six-month  project  for  the 
Folklife  Section  of  the  North  Carolina 
Arts  Council. 

When  we  first  arrived  in  Beaufort, 
we  attended  a  concert  by  ‘'Big  Boy" 
Henry,  a  blues  singer  and  a  former 
cook  on  a  menhaden  fishing  boat. 
During  the  concert,  he  rested  his 
guitar  on  his  lap  and  told  the  crowd 
about  catching  menhaden.  He  ended 
his  story  by  singing  a  song  used  for  a 
menhaden  chantey,  “North  Carolina 
Sure  Is  a  Money-Making  Country.” 

We  visited  him  later,  and  he  agreed 
to  help  us  record  local  black  musi¬ 
cians.  But  he  felt  it  was  important  for 
us  to  learn  more  about  the  men  who 
used  to  sing  the  chanteys  on  the 
menhaden  fishing  boats.  He  talked 
about  how  beautiful  it  sounded  to 
hear  the  leader  sing  and  the  others 
join  in.  .  I  wish  you  could  hear  it,” 
he  said.  “I  wish  I  could  hear  it!” 


Over  the  summer  we  met  and 
recorded  men  who  had  worked  on  the 
menhaden  boats.  To  a  man,  each 
told  us  that  he  wished  he  could  hear 
the  sound  of  chantey  singing  one 
more  time.  All  these  men  wanting  to 
hear  the  chanteys  once  more  kept 
coming  back  to  us.  It  gave  us  an 
idea:  we  could  present  a  crew-sized 
group  of  black  menhaden  fishermen 
singing  the  old  chanteys  as  they  had 
been  sung  years  before.  We  knew 
many  of  these  former  menhaden 
fishermen  who  sang,  but  could  we 
convince  them  to  sing  in  front  of  an 
audience?  We  found  that  the  ones 
we  knew  wanted  to  sing  and  were 
willing  to  perform  for  an  audience. 

But  we  had  to  find  more  singers. 

We  stood  up  in  churches.  We 
placed  a  notice  in  the  local  newspa¬ 
per.  We  put  posters  up  at  the  men¬ 
haden  factory,  on  telephone  poles, 
and  at  grocery  stores  and  fish  mar¬ 
kets.  We  made  many,  many  tele¬ 
phone  calls.  We  eventually  found 
more  former  menhaden  fishermen 
to  fill  the  group. 


When  we  visited  one  local  church, 
two  of  the  deacons  told  us  that  they 
were  former  menhaden  fishermen. 
They  agreed  to  let  us  use  the  church 
for  rehearsals. 

At  the  first  rehearsal,  we  discussed 
what  should  be  sung.  Then  I  asked 
to  hear  what  this  was  going  to  sound 
like.  John  Jones  began  singing  “I’m 
gonna  roll  here.”  Ten  more  voices 
joined  in,  “Oh  Lordy,  roll  here  a  few 
days  longer,  then  I’m  going  home.” 
They  kept  time  by  pulling  on  an  imag¬ 
inary  net.  Just  as  if  they  were  on  a 
purse  boat  with  a  net  full  of  fish. 

They  chattered:  “Money  turning 
green.”  “Cookie,  get  the  food  on  the 
table!”  "Weight’s  on  the  mate's  boat!” 

When  the  song  was  finished,  there 
was  electricity  in  the  room.  Everyone 
applauded.  Smiles  appeared.  Before 
leaving  that  evening,  they  sang  four 
more  chanteys  and  agreed  on  the 
songs  to  be  sung  for  the  perform¬ 
ance.  They  all  said  that  they  would 
be  at  the  N.C.  Maritime  Museum  in 
Beaufort  on  time. 
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(Opposite  page)  The  Menhaden  Chanteymen  performed  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City.  (Above)  The  Menhaden  Chanteymen  of  Beaufort:  from 
left  to  right,  front  row:  John  Henry  Pritchett,  John  Jones  (the  leader),  and  Howard  Wilson.  Second  row:  Raymond  Taylor,  Ernest  Davis,  and  Leroy 
Cox.  Third  row:  Wesley  Ingram,  Garland  Fulcher,  and  John  Simmons,  Jr.  Fourth  row:  Phillip  Parker,  Garfield  Ellison,  John  Bell,  and  William  Henry. 


I  would  emcee  the  performance. 
Debbie  would  take  photographs. 

The  men  walked  onto  the  stage  and 
began  singing,  and  the  crowd  kept 
pouring  in  after  the  start.  The  chairs 
were  all  taken.  The  crowd  was  quiet 
and  reverent.  After  their  last  number, 
“Remember  Me,”  the  men  received  a 
thunderous  standing  ovation. 

In  the  museum  lobby  afterwards, 
the  group  stood  waiting  by  a  large 
model  of  a  menhaden  boat.  They 
waited  for  Debbie  and  me  to  join 
them.  The  folklife  grant  that  we  were 
working  under  provided  money  to  pay 
performers,  and  I  thought  that  they 
were  waiting  for  their  checks.  But  I 
was  wrong.  Buddy  Parker  asked, 
“When  can  we  do  it  again?” 

In  the  weeks  that  followed,  the 
men’s  families  and  the  Beaufort  com¬ 
munity  kept  after  us  to  keep  the 
chantey  performances  going.  James 
Smith’s  wife  Evalina  told  us,  “That 


man  hasn’t  had  that  much  life  in 
years.”  Those  who  missed  the  first 
performance  wanted  to  know  when 
the  next  one  would  be.  A  local  cable 
television  company  received  many 
calls  from  people  wanting  to  see 
those  chantey  singers.  For  me,  the 
most  pressure  came  from  Ethel 
Pickett.  She  told  me,  “I  lost  my 
husband  on  a  menhaden  boat. 

You  brought  him  back  to  me  for  a 
little  while.” 

A  sense  of  order  has  fallen  into 
place.  The  group  meets  each  week 
to  sing.  We  gather,  stand  around  and 
visit,  shake  hands.  And  they  sing. 

The  entire  group  is  not  there  every 
week.  Frank  Murrell,  still  fishing,  had 
to  stop  singing  with  the  group. 

Garland  Fisher  joined  the  group  and 
brought  his  fine  voice. 

Wesley  Ingram  has  begun  singing 
with  the  group.  When  Leroy  Cox 
joined,  he  brought  two  chanteys  the 
group  had  forgotten.  He  led  them  in 


singing  “Lazarus”  and  “Drinking  of 
the  Wine.” 

There  have  been  sad  partings,  too. 
James  Smith’s  extra  dose  of  life  wore 
off,  and  he  died.  A  week  later,  “Poor 
Boy”  Ellison  joined  him. 

The  men  and  their  families  decided 
that  they  were  not  in  it  for  the  money. 
For  them,  singing  chanteys  has 
become  a  pleasure  and  a  way  to  pay 
homage  to  the  working  part  of  their 
lives.  Their  lives  have  continued: 
church  life  goes  on;  family  life  goes 
on. 

They  have  a  new  idea  now.  They 
want  to  go  out  on  a  modern  men¬ 
haden  boat  and  sing  the  old  chanteys 
for  the  younger  generation  of  fisher¬ 
men.  They  want  to  make  the  working 
fishermen  their  audience.  In  return, 
they  would  get  to  share  in  the  culture 
of  the  water  once  again.  The  idea  is 
great,  and  I  guess  our  job  now  is 
seeing  that  they  get  to  do  it.  □ 
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Reading  stones 


By  Daniel  W.  Patterson 


If  stones  could  speak,  what  stories 
they  could  tell!  We  cannot  hear 
stones  talk,  but  we  can  read 
them — and  in  more  than  one  way.  A 
geologist  reads  stones  for  the  history 
of  the  earth  and  learns  which  moun¬ 
tain  tops  once  lay  under  the  oceans. 

A  zoologist  reads  stone  fossils  to 
learn  where  dinosaurs  walked  and 
ate.  For  human  history  we  can  read 
stones,  too.  An  archaeologist  reads 
stone  monuments  in  Egypt  to  study 
the  gods  and  glories  of  the  pharaohs. 
In  this  state  we  do  not  have  pharaohs 
or  ancient  stone  temples  to  read.  Yet 
we  do  have  stones  that  we  can  read 
to  tell  us  about  our  history:  we  have 
gravestones. 

Modern  cemeteries  tell  us  less  than 
old  ones.  Recent  gravestones  may 
be  big,  heavy,  and  expensive.  It  is 
not  the  fashion  now  to  write  much  on 
them.  "Magnolia  Anne  Bellsnickle,” 
we  read  on  a  modern  stone,  “August 
23,  1936-March  10,  1982.”  Is  there 
nothing  more  important  than  this  to 
tell  about  a  life? 

A  hundred  years  ago  many  North 
Carolinians  wanted  a  stone  to  say 
something  good  about  a  relative  who 
died.  In  Hillsborough,  Orange 
County,  there  is  a  monument  to 
Thomas  Ruffin,  who  died  in  1889. 

The  gravestone  tells  the  reader  that 
he  was  a  colonel  in  the  Confederate 
States  Army  and,  later,  a  North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court  justice. 

It  then  proclaims  that  he  was 

A  man  of  quick  and  high 
sense  of  duty,  great  moral 
and  intellectual  force, 
simple  manners  and  gener¬ 
ous  temper,  wholesome  in 
influence,  tender  and  true, 
his  days  passed  in  the  light 
of  domestic  love,  unclouded 
friendships,  and  public 


Gravestone  of  Agness  Barnet.  Mecklenburg  County.  1 784.  This  winged  head  was  often  carved 
on  gravestones  in  New  England.  Why  were  they  common  to  North  Carolina’s  coastal  plains  in 
the  1700s? 
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esteem,  as  well  inherited  as 
increasing  to  the  end. 

A  nearby  stone  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Sarah  Green  in  1832 
describes  her  as  “Pious  toward 
God—and  faithful  and  lovely  in  all  the 
relations  of  life.”  Can  we  believe  the 
claims  made  on  these  stones?  Or, 
do  they  only  tell  what  family  members 
wanted  to  believe  or  wanted  the  world 
to  believe? 

Perhaps  we  can  place  more  trust  in 
stones  that  give  facts  and  speak  from 
grief.  A  marker  mounted  in  a  church 
wall  in  Hillsborough  reads 

BERKELEY, 

HERBERT, 
and  ONE 

who  tarried  not  to  be  named 
children  of 

Rev.  Wm.  M.  and  Charlotte  I.  Green 

Little  seeds  sown  for  Immortality 

Gravestone  inscriptions  are  some¬ 
times  a  cry  from  the  heart.  In 
Greensboro,  about  1790,  the  hus¬ 
band  of  Marget  Dixson  carved  a  bitter 


verse  for  his  wife’s  gravestone: 

In  love  we  lived 
In  love  she  died 
Life  was  required 
But  God  denied. 

The  messages  on  early  North 
Carolina  gravestones  are  not  always 
as  plain  and  dear  as  this  one.  Often 
the  carvers  give  us  pictures  that  tell 
more  than  the  words  on  the  stone  do. 
But  we  may  have  to  work  hard  to 
read  the  meaning  of  the  pictures. 

In  the  pictures  on  some  early 
stones  we  read  religious  messages. 
On  the  stone  made  in  Charlotte  in 
1784  for  Agness  Barnet,  we  see  a 
winged  face.  It  shows  a  soul  flying  up 
to  heaven.  Another  stone  carved  in 
1776  near  Greensboro  for  Mary 
Starrat  has  the  same  message.  This 
one  is  less  clear  because  it  uses  a 
dove  to  symbolize  the  soul.  The 
dove  soars  above  the  earth  (a  globe) 
and  away  from  the  moon  and  the  sun 
(labeled  with  their  Latin  names,  luna 
and  sol).  It  passes  an  hour  glass  (a 
symbol  of  time).  It  soars  beneath  an 


arch  of  stars,  toward  one  bright  morn¬ 
ing  star  (symbolizing  Christ  or  heav¬ 
en).  These  two  stones  make  hopeful 
religious  statements. 

But  the  dove  carries  another  mes¬ 
sage,  too.  It  is  not  a  religious  mes¬ 
sage.  It  is  a  message  about  history. 
Although  it  is  a  common  symbol  on 
some  early  North  Carolina  stones,  we 
do  not  find  the  dove  on  gravestones 
in  eastern  North  Carolina.  Because 
our  sandy  coastal  plain  has  no  stone, 
wealthy  families  there  bought  grave- 
markers  from  northern  states. 
Northern  gravestone  makers  rarely 
carved  doves.  So,  we  usually  do  not 
find  the  dove  on  early  gravestones 
shipped  from  northern  states  to  towns 
like  New  Bern  and  Wilmington  and 
Fayetteville.  Instead  of  a  dove,  these 
stones  mostly  show  a  winged  face. 
This  design  was  apparently  a  favorite 
of  English  people  who  moved  to  New 
England  and  the  South  near  the 
coastline. 

Early  focal  stonecarving  in  North 
Carolina  comes  from  the  middle  of 
the  state,  the  piedmont.  Stone  is 


8.  Q  D  Yi 


Gravestone  of  Mary  Starrat,  Guilford  County,  1 776.  The  dove  symbolizes  the  soul  soaring  through  the  skies  toward  the  morning  star.  What  do  all 
the  other  symbols  mean  on  this  stone? 
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The  dove  motif  found  in  the  pied¬ 
mont  region  of  the  South  is  not  a 
German  design.  We  do  not  find  it  in 
the  old  Lutheran  church  cemeteries 
of  German  settlers.  We  find  it  only  in 
the  Presbyterian  church  graveyards 
of  Scotch-lrish  settlers.  So,  in  the 
dove  we  read  a  message  of  religious 
hope  and  of  nationality.  It  tells  us 
where  someone  came  from.  If  we 
come  across  a  graveyard  in  pied¬ 
mont  North  Carolina  with  doves  on 
the  gravestones,  we  can  read  that  to 
mean  the  people  buried  there  were 
from  northern  Ireland. 

In  Mecklenberg  County  between 
1765  and  1810,  one  unusually  large 
Scotch-lrish  workshop  run  by  the 
Bigham  family  made  hundreds  of 
gravestones.  The  number  of  grave¬ 
stones  made  here  tells  us  that  the 
community  was  a  center  of  wealth. 
Here,  skillful  workers  could  find  many 
customers  and  make  a  living  as 
stonecutters.  On  their  handsome 
stones  we  can  also  read  other  kinds 
of  messages.  They  tell  us  especially 
about  the  Scotch-lrish  settlers’ 
changing  sense  of  who  they  were. 
Many  of  the  early  grave  markers 
have  coats  of  arms,  such  as  we  see 
on  the  Ann  McCorkle  stone.  The 
center  of  the  design  is  a  “shield”  filled 
with  special  symbols.  These  include 
a  scallop  shell,  lions,  and  a  boat.  On 
each  side  of  the  shield  stand  “sup¬ 
porters”  (like  her  two  lions).  The 
shield  is  topped  with  a  crest  (such  as 
the  unicorn's  head).  Underneath  the 
shield  is  a  banner  inscribed  with  a 
motto.  Hers  reads  “VIGUER  DE 
DESSUS.”  These  are  French  words 
for  “STRENGTH  FROM  ABOVE.” 

On  other  stones  the  motto  may  be  an 
English  phrase  like  “READY  AYE 
READY”  or  "HOPE  TO  SPEED.”  In 
Scotland  or  England  or  Ireland,  these 
coats  of  arms  were  approved  by 
officers  of  the  king.  Only  the  more 
“important”  families  could  get  them. 
So,  a  gravestone  with  a  coat  of  arms 
shows  a  family’s  pride.  “She  was  a 
McCORKLE!”  Ann  McCorkle's  stone 
is  saying. 

The  coats  of  arms  on  gravestones 
from  the  late  1700s  show  changes. 
These  changes  tell  us  that  people 


plentiful  there.  German  and  Scotch- 
lrish  settlers  poured  into  this  section 
of  the  state  between  1745  and  1775. 
In  some  piedmont  graveyards  we  find 
the  dove  carved  on  gravestones.  But 
we  do  not  find  it  on  gravestones  in 
places  where  Germans  settled. 
German  settlers  were  more  likely  to 
carve  a  picture  of  a  rose  or  a  lily  or  a 


heart  or  a  swastika.  On  stones  that 
German  craftsmen  made  around 
1800  near  Lexington,  Davidson 
County,  the  swastika  design  seems  to 
represent  a  swirling  sun.  Sometimes 
rays  seem  to  stream  down  from  it. 

The  design  probably  stands  for  a 
rising  sun.  It  symbolizes  a  hope  of 
resurrection  and  eternal  life 


Gravestone  of  George  Nifong,  Davidson  County,  1797.  Carvers  in  this  area  used  motifs  like  the 
swastika.  For  them,  it  probably  symbolized  the  rising  sun  and  eternal  life. 
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Gravestone  of  Ann  McCorkle,  carved  at  Bigham  workshop,  Mecklenburg  County,  1 798.  The  use  of  the  coat  of  arms  shows  family  pride  in  kin  and 
heritage. 


were  finding  new  things  to  be  proud 
of.  On  a  number  of  stones  from  the 
Charlotte  gravestone  workshop  we 
can  read  these  changes.  One  grave¬ 
stone  has  a  shield  filled  with  three 
pillars,  a  star,  a  mallet,  and  a  com¬ 
pass  and  ruler.  These  are  not  family 
arms  like  the  earlier  ones.  They  are 
secret  symbols  of  the  Masonic  Order. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  social  and  phil¬ 
anthropic  fraternities  in  America. 

This  organization  was  an  early  ver¬ 
sion  of  many  modern  community 
groups  like  the  Rotary,  Lions,  Elks, 
and  Altrusa  clubs.  George 
Washington  and  other  early  American 
political  leaders  became  Masons. 

Settlers  came  to  early  North 
Carolina  as  members  of  groups. 

They  felt  loyalty  to  these  groups. 

They  were  members  of  their  family 
and  of  an  ethnic  group  (like  the 
Scotch-lrish)  and  of  a  church  (like  the 
Presbyterians).  But  like  today’s  orga¬ 
nizations,  Masons  cut  across  some  of 


the  family,  ethnic,  and  religious 
groups  that  divided  people  in  colonial 
North  Carolina.  Masonic  designs  on 
gravestones  tell  us  that  some  people 
no  longer  thought  of  themselves  in 
European  terms.  They  no  longer 
thought  of  themselves  as  people  born 
McCorkles  or  Scottish  or  raised  as 
Presbyterians.  They  thought  of  them¬ 
selves  as  members  of  groups  who 
had  met  and  joined  together  here. 

By  the  1770s  Charlotte  was  a 
hotbed  of  revolutionary  feelings. 

North  Carolina’s  patriots  were 
headed  toward  revolutionary  war  with 
Great  Britain.  We  can  read  this  on 
the  gravestones.  The  carvers  at  this 
time  start  changing  the  family  coats  of 
arms  into  political  designs.  They 
usually  keep  the  coat  of  arms  form. 
They  keep  the  shield,  supporters, 
crest,  and  motto.  But  they  fill  these 
forms  with  American  patriotic  symbols 
and  words.  One  Charlotte  stone  has 
a  motto  that  reads  “SIGNA  LIBER- 


TATIS.”  In  English  this  is  “SIGNS  OF 
LIBERTY.”  The  crest  is  a  pair  of 
crossed  swords.  The  carver  filled  the 
shield  with  a  dagger,  a  bayonet,  and 
a  flag.  Another  design  that  appears 
on  more  than  one  stone  has  a  motto 
reading  “VIRTUE,  LIBERTY,  &  INDE¬ 
PENDENCE.”  The  supporters  are 
horses  in  working  gear  (rather  than 
riding  saddles).  Inside  the  shield  we 
see  a  ship,  a  plow,  and  three  sheaves 
of  wheat.  These  symbolize 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  plenty. 
These  are  symbols  of  the  prosperity 
that  American  independence  would 
bring  to  the  patriots. 

Another  message  we  can  read  in 
the  early  gravestones  is  about  per¬ 
sonal  wealth.  The  more  impressive 
stones  were  very  expensive.  In  1800 
a  large  one  with  a  handsome  design 
and  long  inscription  might  cost 
$50.00.  This  money  was  a  year’s 
living  expenses  for  a  poor  person. 

A  family  without  money  to  buy  a  fine 
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Gravestone  of 
Captain  John  Long, 
carved  at  Bigham 
workshop. 

Mecklenburg  County, 
1 799.  The  carver 
filled  the  coat  of 
arms  with  secret 
symbols  of  the 
Masonic  Order. 
Long's  family  pride 
was  weaker  than 
pride  in  joining  the 
fraternal  organiza¬ 
tion. 


carved  stone  might  buy  or  carve  a 
headboard  from  wood.  These  soon 
rotted  and  disappeared.  Many  fami¬ 
lies  simply  used  a  lump  of  fieldstone 
to  mark  the  grave. 

The  frontier  soon  became  more 
developed.  The  community  got 


wealthier,  and  local  carving  traditions 
also  faded.  Men  started  monument 
businesses  in  towns  like  Fayetteville, 
or  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  or 
Petersburg,  Virginia.  They  shipped 
their  gravestones  to  other  communi¬ 
ties.  They  copied  designs  used  all 


over  the  country.  In  the  early  1800s 
they  often  carved  pictures  of  weeping 
willow  trees  and  urns  or  angels  in 
flowing  robes.  Later  it  became  the 
fashion  to  have  a  picture  of  a  hand 
pointing  up  to  heaven,  or  an  open 
Bible,  or  the  pearly  gates.  These 
choices  were  not  local  or  ethnic 
traditions.  They  were  fads  that 
swept  the  nation. 

Yet,  local  grave  marker  work  has 
never  totally  disappeared.  Often 
people  with  a  craft  tradition  have 
used  their  skills  to  make  a  monument 
for  a  loved  one.  This  was  especially 
true  during  hard  times,  when  money 
was  scarce.  For  example,  in  the 
1920s  and  1930s,  potters  in 
Randolph  County  sometimes  made 
grave  markers  of  clay.  In  the  same 
years  African-American  workmen 
were  building  streets  and  sidewalks 
in  many  cities  of  the  state.  Some  of 
them  used  their  knowledge  of  mixing 
and  molding  concrete  to  make  grave 
markers  for  family  members  or  oth¬ 
ers  in  their  communities.  These 
markers  were  less  expensive  than 
marble  or  granite  gravestones.  It 
was  easy  to  write  on  them.  And  with 
a  little  imagination  a  craftsman  could 
make  them  very  beautiful.  Some 
people  drew  designs  in  the  concrete 
before  it  hardened.  Some  painted 
pictures  on  the  marker  after  it  hard¬ 
ened.  One  African-American  artist  in 
Fayetteville  pressed  colored  glass 


Gravestone  of  Andrew  Bigham,  Mecklenburg,  1788.  These  are  patriotic  symbols  on  this  stone 
from  the  Revolutionary  War  period  ( 1 776- 1 789).  The  war  brought  ethnic  groups  together  as 
Americans. 
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marbles  into  the  wet  concrete  for 
decoration.  Another  in  Davidson 
County  mounted  pieces  of  mirror  in 
the  wet  concrete  to  make  a  picture  of 
a  new  moon  and  bright  stars. 

“As  silent  as  a  stone,”  one  figure  of 
speech  says.  But  to  those  who  take 


time  to  read  them,  the  old  gravemark- 
ers  of  North  Carolina  say  many 
things.  They  can  tell  where  early 
settlers  came  from.  They  can  tell 
whether  the  people  were  rich  or  poor. 
The  stones  can  tell  what  the  people 
valued  most — their  family,  their  ethnic 


Gravestone  of  unidentified  person,  Davidson 
County,  1920s.  This  concrete  marker  is  in  an 
African-American  church  cemetery.  The 
pieces  of  mirror  form  a  moon  and  stars.  Do 
you  think  that  these  symbolize  heaven.  Why? 


roots,  their  church,  their  new  nation. 
They  can  tell  us  what  the  people 
believed  and  felt.  They  tell  us  that 
people  had  an  eye  for  beauty.  And 
always  the  stones  speak,  silently,  of 
love  and  loss  and  a  wish  to  show 
respect.  □ 


Definitions 

A  symbol  is  something  that  stands  for  or  represents 
something  else.  Symbolize  means  to  be  a  symbol  for 
or  to  stand  for  or  represent  something  else. 

The  Scotch-lrish  are  people  who  had  moved  from 
Scotland  to  live  in  the  region  called  Ulster  in  northern 
Ireland.  Many  migrated  from  there  to  America  in  the 
1 700s. 

In  the  1930s,  a  political  party  in  Germany,  the  Nazis, 
used  the  swastika  and  made  it  a  hated  symbol  of  evil. 
But  the  swastika  had  been  a  good  symbol  in  other 
countries  for  many  hundreds  of  years. 

A  motif  is  one  part  of  a  design. 


In  Christianity  and  many  other  religions,  people  believe 
the  soul  lives  after  death.  This  is  eternal  life. 
Resurrection  is  a  word  for  the  body  having  life  again. 

Fraternities  are  male  social  organizations  or  clubs 
with  restricted  membership  and  religious,  social, 
charitable  (philanthropic),  or  professional  purposes. 

Fads  are  short-lived  fashions,  styles,  or  ways  of  doing 
things  that  almost  everyone  is  interested  in. 

A  craft  tradition  is  a  set  of  ideas  and  techniques  for 
making  by  hand  anything,  from  a  building  to  a  blanket. 
One  generation  teaches  the  next  by  demonstrating  the 
skills  in  face-to-face  instruction. 
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By  Charles  G 


The  Parnell  family  has  been  creating  rag  rugs 
for  generations.  Above  are  two  examples  of 
their  work:  a  decoration-pattern  rug  is  on  the 
left,  a  Navajo  pattern  on  the  right. 


Sallie  Farabee  Parnell  has  been 
weaving  rag  rugs  on  her  farm 
near  Lexington,  Davidson 
County,  for  96  years.  It  all  began 
when  she  was  a  small  girl,  watching 
her  mother  cut  and  sew  old  clothing 
into  long  strips.  Her  mother  would 
wind  the  strips  on  paddles  and  weave 
them  back  and  forth  through  the  warp 
threads  on  her  big  loom. 

“When  I  was  little,”  Sallie  recalls, 

“I  did  want  to  weave.  And  my  mother 
would  say,  ‘Well  now,  Sallie,  you’ll 
have  to  wait  till  your  legs  is  a  little 
longer .  .  .  and  your  arms  a  little 
stronger.’  And  so  when  I  got  big 
enough  to  do  that,  I  been  weaving 
ever  since.”  Sallie  thinks  that  she 
was  about  eight  years  old  when  she 
started.  At  first  she  received  help 
from  her  mother.  Today  at  104  years 
old,  she  again  needs  help,  now  from 
her  daughter,  Carolyn  Phillips.  But 
she  can  still  reach  the  loom  pedals 
and  beat  the  strips  of  cloth  into  place 
with  energy. 

Weaving  is  an  old  tradition  in 
Sallie’s  family,  one  that  goes  back 


at  least  two  generations  before  her. 
“My  old  grandmother  Myers,  they 
said,  made,  wove.  But  my  mother 
did  then  and  handed  [it]  down  to  me. 
And  so  I’ve  handed  it  on  down.” 
Indeed,  Sallie  has  worked  hard  to 
continue  her  art.  Weaving  rag  rugs 
extends  across  at  least  six  genera¬ 
tions  in  her  family  (see  chart). 

And  the  newest  generation, 

Sallie’s  great-grandchildren,  is  get¬ 
ting  interested.  But  seventeen-year- 
old  Jeremy  finds  it  hard  to  sit  in  one 
place  for  long.  “Tires  you  out  real 
fast,”  he  says.  In  response  his 
grandmother  says,  “He  gets  tired 
before  he  starts!” 

Weaving  rag  rugs  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  a  widespread  tradition 
in  the  Lexington  area.  As  Sallie 
recalls,  “It  was  mostly  just  my  family.” 

But  a  family  can  be  a  powerful 
force  in  passing  on  a  folk  art  like 
weaving.  And  as  Carolyn  Phillips 
well  knows,  her  mother  was  a  con¬ 
stant  teacher.  “Momma  was  good 
delegater  for  jobs.  I  mean,  she  could 
find  a  job  for  everybody  that  wasn't 
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using  two  hands.  If  you  were  using 
one,  she  could  find  a  job  for  the  other 
hand.” 

The  work  ethic  remains  very 
strong  in  the  Parneil  family.  Even 
today,  Douglas  will  pop  in  to  visit  his 
mother  and  jokingly  ask,  “Momma, 
why  aren’t  you  at  work?  How  do  you 
expect  us  children  to  live  and  you  not 
working  for  us?” 


Making  a  rag  rug  involves  two  major 
steps:  preparation  and  weaving.  Of 
the  two,  preparing  the  materials 
requires  far  more  work.  From  an 
early  age,  the  children  had  to  help. 
They  tore  or  cut  rags  into  strips, 
joined  them  together,  and  wound 
them  into  balls.  Douglas  remembers 
how  he  and  his  brothers,  Frank  and 
Terry,  put  hanks  of  material  “on  our 


arms,  and  the  other  young’uns  would 
get  out  there  and  wind  the  ball.”  All 
these  activities  gave  future  weavers 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  different 
qualities  of  fabrics. 

Before  they  were  big  enough  to 
operate  the  loom,  the  children  worked 
around  it.  Brenda  Willis  often  helped 
her  grandmother  put  in  the  warp. 

“I  can  remember  sitting  behind  the 


Ellen  Parnell  cuts 
cloth  into  strips 
(Left).  Carolyn 
Phillips  sews  strips 
together  (Right). 
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loom.  ‘Back  and  the  front,  back  and 
the  front,  back  and  front.'  And  she 
would  run  each  one  through  the  eyes, 
and  that’s  what  she  was  talking  to 
herself.”  Brenda  refers  to  the  threads 
that  run  lengthwise  through  the  loom. 
They  must  be  installed  carefully,  so 
the  rags  can  be  woven  evenly 
between  them. 

Often  the  children  helped  with  the 
weaving.  Sallie  put  Douglas  and  one 
of  his  brothers  on  either  side  of  the 
loom.  They  passed  the  paddle  of 
rags  back  and  forth  through  the  warp 
while  their  mother  did  the  rest.  This 
sped  up  the  process  and  taught  the 
children  the  rhythm  of  weaving. 

Children  did  not  always  appreciate 
this  free  instruction.  Douglas  and  his 
brothers  often  longed  to  be  out  on  the 
farm  with  their  father  “where  the  he- 
man  stuff  was.  This  was  girl’s  work 
we  thought.”  On  the  other  hand,  the 
learning  could  be  fun  as  well.  “That 
was  entertainment,”  Brenda  agrees, 
“to  go  up  to  Grandma’s  during  the 
summer.”  There,  she  and  her  sister 
Freddie  enjoyed  playing  with  their 


cousins.  She  adds,  “If  Grandma  had 
something  for  you  to  do,  you  had  to 
do  it.  Put  in  a  warp  or  whatever.” 

This  teaching  was  effective  because 
work  was  combined  with  play. 

Unlike  classes  at  school,  training 
within  the  family  was  never  formal  or 
scheduled.  It  occurred  whenever  an 
older  member  requested  a  helping 
hand  (or  two  hands!).  And  the  tasks 
were  direct  and  practical — they  were 
not  bookwork. 

Parents  taught  children.  Often, 
grandparents  instructed  grand¬ 
children.  Brenda  worked  with  her 
father,  and  he  furnished  her  first 
loom.  But  she  feels  she  learned 
“more  from  Grandma,  as  far  as  what 
it  actually  took,  the  mentality  of  it.” 
Now  she  proudly  watches  as  her 
father  encourages  her  children.  On 
visits,  Beth  and  Meredyth  tear  around 
Douglas’s  shop.  They  even  beat  on 
his  loom  with  a  hammer.  And  “he 
never  says  one  word  to  them  about 
anything.  And  I  would  have  thought 
he  would  have  been  real  possessive 
of  his  loom.” 


Older  members  of  a  family  provide 
traditional  wisdom  and  stability  and 
guidance.  Still,  the  art  of  weaving 
changes  from  one  generation  to  the 
next.  When  Sallie  began  with  her 
mother,  they  made  only  the  hit-and- 
miss  pattern.  This  is  what  Sallie  calls 
the  “regular,  old-time  rag  rug.” 

Woven  entirely  from  the  family’s  “old, 
worn-out  clothes,”  such  rugs  really 
have  no  pattern.  But  with  their  soft 
and  endlessly  varied  colors,  they 
made  excellent  floor  coverings.  They 
both  hid  the  dirt  and  offered  a  perfect 
way  to  recycle  old  clothing. 

These  rugs  were  used  mostly  with¬ 
in  the  family.  But  after  her  marriage 
to  George  Parnell  in  1914,  Sallie 
began  to  sell  a  few.  She  sold  her 
first  rugs  for  5  cents  each  (today  she 
receives  $18.00).  On  one  occasion, 
“It  was  time  for  the  children  to  go  to 
school,  and  here  we  had  no  money. 
Now  that’s  just  how  poor  we  were.” 

At  that  time,  Sallie  explains,  “You  had 
to  rent  your  books  or  pay  so  much 
down.”  Fortunately,  a  man  from 
Salisbury  came  by  and  purchased 


Both  young  and  old 
members  of  the 
Parnell  family  partici¬ 
pate  in  production  of 
rag  rugs:  Jeremy 
Helmstedtler,  now 
seventeen,  and  Sally 
Parnell,  104. 
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some  of  Sallie’s  “rugs  and  quilts. 

And  we  got  to  send  our  children  to 
school.”  Sallie’s  rugs  served  as  a 
cash  crop,  like  cotton  or  tobacco. 

For  a  long  time,  Sallie  made  rugs 
only  during  slow  periods  in  the  farm 
year.  Often  she  had  to  be  out  in  the 
fields  working  with  her  husband. 

Then  she  would  come  in  and  cook 
dinner  for  all  the  workers.  These 
activities  left  her  little  or  no  energy 
for  her  weaving.  All  this  changed  in 
1946  when  her  husband  George 
died.  Then  Sallie  started  weaving 
full  time  to  make  money.  “It  was 
enough  to  keep  her  going,”  Carolyn 
explains.  “She  couldn’t  farm  by  her¬ 
self,  so  she  just  had  to  have  some 
source  of  income.” 

As  she  increased  her  output,  Sallie 
quickly  realized  she  could  not  rely  on 
the  family’s  old  clothes.  And  so  she 


turned  to  the  textile  mills  for  her  raw 
materials.  These  were  in  nearby 
Salisbury  (Rowan  County),  High  Point 
(Guilford  County),  Thomasviile,  and 
Denton  (both  Davidson  County). 

Here  she  purchased  the  remnants  of 
newly  made  draperies,  socks,  and 
other  clothing. 

With  this  supply  of  colors  and  tex¬ 
tures,  Sallie  began  creating  new  pat¬ 
terns.  She  still  loved  the  random 
colors  of  the  old  hit-and-miss  pattern. 
But  now  she  could  also  weave  neatly 
patterned  striped  rugs,  plain  rugs, 
and  rugs  with  colorful  accents.  She 
also  created  a  “soup  pot”  design.  It 
has  solid  stripes  and  equal-sized 
bands  made  of  leftovers  (like  the  hit- 
and-miss  pattern). 

The  history  of  weaving  rag  rugs  in 
the  Parnell  family  shows  the  tension 


between  individual  creativity  and  fam¬ 
ily  tradition.  Each  weaver  innovates 
in  various  ways.  But  each  also 
respects  the  processes  and  values 
learned  from  earlier  generations. 

Bailie’s  son  Douglas  is  known  for 
his  denim  rugs  made  from  old  blue 
jeans.  He  finds  his  raw  materials  at 
yard  sales  and  thrift  shops.  He  takes 
them  home  and  boils  them  outside  in 
his  “old  black  washpot.”  One  time,  he 
laughs,  “I  had  about  150  pair  of  blue 
jeans  hanging  around  here  in  the 
woods  and  the  trees  and  the  clothes¬ 
line.”  His  daughter  Freddie  helps  to 
cut  them  into  strips.  Then  Douglas 
joins  the  pieces  with  a  hot  glue  gun 
(a  man's  substitute  for  sewing)  and 
weaves  them.  The  resulting  rugs  and 
place  mats  are  tight  and  tough  and 
have  subtle  shades  of  blue  and  gray. 
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These  are  several  types  of  rag  rug  patterns 
woven  by  the  Parnell  family:  hit  and  miss 
(Right),  soup  pot  (Next  page,  left),  and  stripe 
(Next  page,  right). 


Not  surprisingly,  Douglas’s  daugh¬ 
ter  Brenda  makes  everything  from  the 
hit-and-miss  pattern  to  the  denim. 
Because  many  of  her  customers 
now  use  her  rugs  for  decorating,  she 
makes  many  striped  ones  in  “design¬ 
er  colors.”  These  include 
“Williamsburg  blues,  the  soft  mauves, 
and  the  pink  and  the  apricots.” 

People  will  “buy  them  to  go  with  their 
home.  This  is  the  color  I  have  in  my 
kitchen,’  or  This  will  go  in  my  bath¬ 
room.’  ”  Her  favorite  is  a  zigzag  pat¬ 
tern  in  two  colors  that  she  calls  her 
“Navajo  rug.”  She  explains,  “It  kind  of 
gives  you  the  idea  of  a  skyline  of  a 
city.  It’s  more,  I  guess,  creative.” 


Brenda  produces  designer  colors 
from  bedspread  and  drapery  materi¬ 
als  to  satisfy  her  customers.  But  she 
also  cautions  that  “they  don’t  make 
the  best  rug.”  Other  materials,  such 
as  wool,  will  make  a  “harder  and 
tighter”  rug.  This  will  produce  “a 
more  durable  and  longer  lasting  rug.” 
Practicality  remains  every  bit  as 
important  as  appearance. 

Today,  members  of  the  Parnell 
family  do  not  have  to  weave  to  sup¬ 
port  themselves  as  Sallie  once  did. 
They  continue  to  weave  for  other 
reasons.  They  can  recycle  old  mate¬ 
rials  that  would  be  thrown  away. 
Pointing  to  a  plastic  garbage  bag  full 


of  remnants,  Sallie  announces  that 
“people  call  me  the  Rag  Woman. 
When  they  go  to  clean  out  their  attics, 
they  say,  ‘I’m  going  to  Aunt  Sallie  s.’  ” 
Douglas  scours  the  countryside  for 
old  looms  to  repair.  He  also  looks  for 
parts  in  mills  that  are  going  out  of 
business.  His  opening  line  is,  “  ‘Well, 

I  see  some  things  there  that  I  know 
my  mother  could  use.’  ”  And  of 
course,  these  weavers  will  even  re¬ 
weave  old  rugs  that  have  come  apart. 
As  Brenda  puts  it,  in  an  age  of  dis¬ 
posables,  our  art  is  “the  ultimate  in 
recycling." 

Above  all,  weaving  promotes  a 
unique  sense  of  unity  and  pride  within 
the  family.  Where  else  would  a 
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teenager  who  “had  given  the 
teacher  a  fit  all  year”  take  her  a  rug 
instead  of  an  apple?  Several  years 
ago  Jeremy  did  weave  his  teacher 
a  rug.  And  his  grandmother 
Carolyn  adds  that  “he  was  very 
pleased  to  take  it  to  her.”  In  the 
summer  of  1990,  Sallie  received 


a  North  Carolina  Folk  Heritage 
Award  for  keeping  this  tradition 
alive. 

What  the  future  holds  is  always 
uncertain,  but  Sallie’s  children 
and  grandchildren  and  great¬ 
grandchildren  will  likely  continue  to 
workat  their  big  looms.  Thinking 


about  her  children,  Beth  and 
Meredyth,  Brenda  speculates 
that  “they  may  be  like  me.  They 
may  not  pick  it  up  until  they’re  35 
years  old,  who  knows?  At  least 
it’s  in  their  blood.  I’ve  sometimes 
thought  we  had  lint  in  our 
veins.”  □ 


Definitions 


A  loom  is  a  frame  or  a  machine  for  weaving  cloth.  To 
make  cloth,  the  weaver  passes  the  shuttle  carrying 
strips  of  cloth  (of  the  weft)  between  threads  (the  warp). 
Foot  pedals  raise  and  lower  threads. 

The  work  ethic  is  a  sense  of  pride  about  working  hard 
and  doing  a  job  well. 


A  cash  crop  is  a  farm  crop  that  is  not  grown  for  food 
but  is  grown  to  sell  in  order  to  buy  things  not  grown  or 
made  on  the  farm. 

Someone  who  innovates  brings  in  new  ways  to  do  or 
make  something. 
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Southern  music  comes  home 


By  Michael  T.  Casey  and  Beverly  Patterson 


On  April  21 ,  1 983,  a  large  truck 
carrying  929  boxes  completed 
its  journey  from  California  and 
rolled  into  Chapel  Hill.  Its  only  stop 
was  at  the  loading  dock  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  library  in  Chapel  Hill.  The  truck 


was  bringing  traditional  southern 
music  home.  The  John  Edwards 
Memorial  Collection  had  arrived. 

The  records,  sheet  music,  song 
books,  and  photographs  that  John 
Edwards  had  collected  in  Australia 


joined  similar  documents  in  Chapel 
Hill.  Together,  they  form  one  of  the 
largest  archives  of  southern  tradition¬ 
al  music  in  the  country. 

Edwards  showed  as  much  interest 
in  the  musicians  as  in  their  music.  He 


John  Edwards 


How  did  a  youngster  in 

Australia  fall  under  the  spell 
of  old-time  hillbilly  music  from 
America?  John  Edwards’s  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  music  came  when  he  was 
thirteen  years  old.  A  schoolmate 
told  him  that  he  could  hear  a  radio 
program  featuring  the  Carter  Family 
on  a  country-music  radio  station  in 
New  South  Wales. 

John  heard  the  program  and 
instantly  fell  in  love  with  the  music. 
He  was  determined  to  learn  more 
about  it.  To  John  that  meant  listen¬ 
ing  to  it,  learning  how  to  play  it,  and 
finding  out  about  the  people  who 
made  the  music. 

As  his  mother  later  recalled,  the 
friend  who  had  told  John  about  the 
program  was  forbidden  to  listen  to 
hillbilly  music  because  it  interfered 
with  his  schoolwork.  John’s  mother 
proudly  remembered  that  “listening 
to  this  particular  session  and  others 
and  starting  to  collect  records  .  .  . 
made  no  difference  to  John’s 
scholastic  progress.” 


In  1946,  John’s  grandmother  gave 
him  a  guitar  for  his  fourteenth  birth¬ 
day.  And  she  paid  for  one 
semester’s  worth  of  lessons.  John 
began  collecting  records  then  and 
bought  a  used  record  player.  By 
May  1958  he  could  truthfully  write  to 
a  fellow  collector,  “ .  .  .  I  know  that 
my  collection — this  is  a  fact — is  the 
best  outside  the  U.S.  and  ranks  with 
the  best  inside  the  U.S.” 

Two  years  later,  John's  mother 
sent  a  cablegram  to  his  American 
friends  telling  of  her  son’s  death. 

He  was  driving  home  from  a  party, 
and  just  minutes  from  his  house  a 
large  truck  struck  his  car.  He  died 
instantly  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight. 

John’s  mother  also  sent  word  that 
John  left  a  will  asking  that  “my 
records  not  be  given,  sold  or  made 
available  in  any  way  to  anyone  out¬ 
side  the  U.S. A.”  He  must  have 
sensed  that  he  was  preserving 
something  important.  He  must  have 
known  that  he  was  saving  the 
sounds  of  the  American  South,  a 
culture  10,000  miles  away. 


Editor's  note:  This  article  is  adapted  from  an  essay  by  Norm  Cohen  in  Sounds  otthe  South  (Chapel  Hill:  Southern  Folklife 
Collection,  1991).  edited  by  Daniel  W.  Patterson. 
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Often  the  Southern  Folklife  Collection  takes  in  recordings  of  music  and 
songs  on  many  different  kinds  of  recording  media:  (Above)  (clockwise, 
starting  from  the  left)  reel-to-reel  tape,  78s  and  45s  (records  that  spin  at 
78  and  45  revolutions  per  minute),  LPs  (long  playing  albums),  master 
tapes,  cassettes,  compact  discs,  and  cylinders.  The  collection  also  tries 
to  find  machines  on  which  to  play  these  different  recording  materials 
(Left). 
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Librarian  Michael  T. 
Casey  often  re¬ 
records  music  from 
old  tapes  and 
albums,  which  are 
often  made  of  mate¬ 
rials  that  are  deterio¬ 
rating.  When 
recorded  onto  the 
latest  materials,  they 
will  last  for  future 
generations  who 
may  wish  to  listen  to 
their  musical  her¬ 
itage. 


corresponded  with  them  and  saved 
the  letters  they  wrote  telling  him 
about  their  lives.  One  of  these  letters 
came  from  Gid  Tanner,  a  fiddler  from 
Georgia.  Tanner's  son,  Gordon, 
wrote  the  letter  “in  behalf  of  my  Dad, 
since  he  doesn’t  write”: 

“I  am  writing  you  in  reply  to  the  nice 
letter  you  wrote,  [dated]  January  21 , 
1958. . .  . 


“I  was  born  in  the  year  1885  near 
Monroe  Georgia  in  Walton  County. 

I  have  farmed  most  of  my  life.  An 
uncle  willed  an  old  fiddle  to  me  when  I 
was  fourteen  (14)  years  of  age. 

I  began  to  try  to  play  at  that  time. 

I  was  approached  by  a  recording  scout 
in  1925,  if  my  memory  is  right,  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  He  asked  to  take 
me  to  New  York  to  do  some  recording. 


“I  could  carry  one  person  with  me. 

I  asked  Riley  to  go  with  me.  We 
recorded  Black-eyed  Susie,  Log 
Cabin  in  the  Lane,  and  etc.  Riley  at 
that  time,  playing  banjo.  The 
records  were  made  on  Columbia 
with  the  American  Flag  on  the 
label.  ...  I  always  considered  Riley 
tops  on  the  guitar.  He  was  com¬ 
pletely  blind. 

“I  will  be  seventy-three  (73)  years 
old  June  6,  1958.  I  have  three  sons 
and  one  daughter-in-law  that  play. 
Most  of  my  music  is  played  with 
them  here  at  home. 

“For  several  years  I  raised  chick¬ 
ens.  Last  year  after  the  death  of  my 
wife,  I  became  unable  to  con¬ 
tinue.  .  .  . 

“Let  me  say  again  that  I  am  very 
sorry  of  the  delay  in  answering  your 
letter.  Appreciate  your  interest  so 
much.  ...” 

Dorsey  Dixon  was  another  musi¬ 
cian  that  Edwards  became  interest¬ 
ed  in.  Dorsey,  his  brother  Howard, 
and  his  sister  Nancy,  were  singers 
and  cotton  mill  workers  in  East 
Rockingham,  North  Carolina.  Nancy 
began  working  as  a  spinner  when 
she  was  eight  years  old.  She  made 
8  cents  a  day.  Dorsey  went  to  work 
at  the  age  of  twelve  to  help  support 
the  family.  He  began  writing  songs 
about  working  in  the  mills  after  he 
became  an  adult.  His  songs  “Babies 
in  the  Mill”  and  “Weave  Room  Blues” 
show  a  deep  feeling  for  the  life  of  a 
textile  mill  worker. 

Dorsey  and  Howard  formed  a 
team  to  sing  together  in  1932.  They 
sang  gospel  songs,  ballads,  and 
country  songs.  But  they  also  sang 
songs 

that  Dorsey  wrote.  They  started 
recording  their  songs  in  1936.  In 
two  years,  they  had  made  sixty 
recordings.  They  were  paid  for  their 
recording  and  radio  work,  but  it  was 
not  enough  to  free  them  from  the 
mills  in  the  1930s. 

John  Edwards  collected  those 
early  recordings  and  he  correspond¬ 
ed  with  Dorsey  Dixon.  After 
Edwards  died,  Dixon  wrote  a  poem. 
In  it,  he  tells  about  his  work  in  the 
mills,  and  about  how  he  felt  when  he 


The  Southern  Folklife  Collection  collects  many  different  types  of  materials  for  use  by  researchers, 
including  sheet  music,  records,  recording  devices,  and  posters  and  advertising  materials. 


Seventh  Annual 

Carolina  Folk  Festival 

Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  June  10,  11,  12,  1954 
KENAN  STADIUM  -  8  p.  m.  -  Chapel  Hill,  N 
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Albums  of  many  different  kinds  of  music  are  collected  by  the  Southern  Folklife  Collection:  string- 
band  music,  bluegrass,  blues,  gospel,  country,  and  many  others. 


learned  that  someone  so  far  away 
liked  his  music.  These  are  a  few 
lines  from  that  poem. 

I  made  cloth  in  a  weave  room 
For  that  work  I  was  paid 
Howard  worked  in  the  cloth 
room 

He  inspected  the  cloth  I  made. 
Our  hobby  was  singing  Folk 
Songs 

And  playing  our  old  guitars 
I  guess  we  rode  ten  thousand 
miles 

In  many  different  cars. 

I  wrote  some  Gospel  folk 
songs 

They  really  took  the  lead 
They  put  us  tops  on  radio 
We  went  at  rapid  speed. 

We  finally  made  some  records 
Our  work  was  mighty  fast 
We  recorded  quite  a  lot  of 
them 

But  didn’t  make  much  cash.  .  .  . 

It  happened  late  in  summer 
A  letter  came  one  day 
From  far  across  the  ocean 
Twelve  thousand  miles  away. 

I  must  confess  it  shocked  me 
My  mind  was  in  a  whirl 
I  wondered  who  could  know 
me 

From  clear  across  the  world. 

The  late  and  great  John 
Edwards 

Was  the  one  contacted  me 

He  did  it  all  by  letter 
From  his  home  across  the 
sea. 

The  good  news  in  his  letter 
Made  my  spirit  come  alive 
My  old  songs  that  I  thought 
were  dead 

Was  very  much  alive. 

John  sent  me  a  tape  recording 
Of  the  selections[s]  that  he 
had 

I  played  them  over  and  over 
They  made  my  old  heart  glad. 


I  received  other  recordings 
Which  also  cheered  my  heart 
They  almost  made  me  have 
an  urge 

To  make  another  start.  .  .  . 

Visitors  to  the  collection  can  find 
similar  papers  in  files  on  many  per¬ 
formers.  They  can  also  use  over 
40,000  sound  recordings  dating  from 
the  early  1900s  to  the  present 


Thousands  of  the  recordings  are  from 
the  mountains,  piedmont,  and  coastal 
plains  regions  of  North  Carolina. 

This  collection  is  not  just  for 
scholars.  It  is  for  all  the  people  of 
North  Carolina.  If  examples  of 
southern  traditional  music  or  nar¬ 
rative  would  aid  a  project  you  are 
working  on,  please  feel  free  to  call 
us  at  (919)  962-1345.  □ 


Definitions 


Archives  are  places  where  historical  and  cultural 
materials  are  preserved  for  use  by  future  generations. 
People  in  charge  are  archivists.  Depending  on  the 


archive,  materials  saved  could  include  letters  and 
diaries,  government  documents,  photographs,  or 
sound  recordings. 
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“Yo,  dude!  What’s  up?” 


By  Connie  Eble 


“Yo,  dude!” 

“What’s  up?”  “Nada.” 

“I’m  still  wigged  out  from  that  chem 
exam.” 

“I  had  to  pull  an  allnighter.  I’m 
burnt.” 

“Time  to  crash.” 

Sound  familiar?  These  expres¬ 
sions  are  slang.  They  are  part 
of  the  folklife  of  many  college 
students  in  North  Carolina  and  else¬ 
where.  You  may  have  heard  or  said 
some  of  those  things  yourself.  How 
would  you  translate  them?  This  is 
one  possibility: 

“Hello,  how  are  you?” 

“What  is  happening  with  you?” 
"Nothing  much.” 

“I  still  feel  stunned  by  that  chemistry 
test.” 

“I  had  to  study  all  night,  and  I’m 
exhausted.” 

“I  have  to  get  some  rest.” 

What  is  slang?  Who  uses  it?  What 
makes  it  folklife?  Slang,  like  much 
folklife,  is  so  familiar  that  people  do 
not  usually  stop  to  think  about  it. 

When  we  do  ask  those  questions,  we 
can  see  slang  as  a  kind  of  vocabulary 
that  members  inside  a  group  know. 
Students,  families,  work  groups,  and 
sports  teams  are  just  a  few  of  the 
kinds  of  groups  that  use  slang.  With 
slang,  the  person  speaking  can  show 
the  feelings,  attitudes,  and  unity  of 
spirit  in  a  group. 

When  members  of  a  group  use 
slang,  most  of  the  time  they  know 
common  words  for  saying  the  same 
thing.  For  instance,  students  tell  their 
professors  they  had  a  bad  experi¬ 
ence.  But  they  report  it  to  their 
friends  as  a  “bummer.”  Instead  of 
relaxing,  they  “chill  out.”  Instead  of 
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Beam  me  up,  Scotty! 


having  a  car,  they  have  “wheels.” 

Why  do  they  use  slang? 

People  use  slang  for  its  effects. 
Slang  has  three  main  effects: 

•  slang  shows  an  informal  tone; 

•  slang  shows  a  flippant  attitude; 

•  slang  identifies  members  of  a 

group. 

Being  informal  has  several  mean¬ 
ings.  Slang,  like  most  folklife,  is  usu¬ 
ally  not  written.  It  is  learned  and  used 
in  spoken  communication.  But  infor¬ 
mal  also  means  that  slang  communi¬ 
cates  a  relaxed  or  nonserious 
attitude.  An  informal  attitude  may  not 
be  suitable  for  giving  someone  else 
important  information.  It  may  not  be 
suitable  for  an  important  occasion. 


Look  at  these  sentences: 

•  We  discarded  the  old  files. 

•  We  threw  the  old  files  away. 

•  We  deep-sixed  the  old  files. 

These  sentences  range  from  formal 
to  very  informal.  The  slang  word 
“deep-sixed”  makes  the  last  sentence 
too  informal  for  a  serious  situation, 
like  courtroom  testimony.  Yet  infor¬ 
mal  language — slang — is  natural  and 
suitable  in  some  everyday  situations 
with  people  who  are  comfortable  with 
each  other. 

Slang  is  often  playful.  Computer 
users,  for  example,  call  someone  who 
likes  computers  a  “chiphead.”  And 
they  use  “meatware”  to  refer  to  the 
human  body.  These  slang  words  are 


based  on  jargon — special  words— 
used  to  describe  computer  equip¬ 
ment.  In  this  jargon,  the  common 
words  “chip”  and  “hardware”  have 
specific  meanings.  So  with  playful 
words  like  “chiphead”  and 
“meatware,”  they  can  share  some 
joking  language. 

In  a  joking  way  students  may  call  a 
boring  teacher  “Dr.  Nytol,”  a  law 
enforcement  official  “occifer,”  and  a 
police  car  a  “bubble  gum  machine.” 
Members  of  a  group  might  use  these 
slang  words  when  they  are  with  each 
other.  But  they  would  not  use  them  in 
serious  conversation  with  a  school 
teacher  or  policeman. 

Using  slang  allows  people  to  show 
a  flippant  attitude.  They  can  pretend 
that  something  is  unimportant  or 


Brary  dog 

College  slang 

Different  groups  develop  slang  in  different  subject  areas.  Here  are  just  a  few  examples  from  college  students. 
Belittle:  “bust  on,”  “cheeze  on,”  "crack  on,”  “diss,”  “dog  out,”  “rag  on.”  Stop:  “bag  it,”  “blow  it  off.”  Do  nothing: 
“bogel,”  “hang,”  “hangout,”  “lamp.”  Leave:  “blow,”  “bolt,”  “break,”  “bust,”  “jet,”  “motivate,”  “motorvate.”  Money: 
“bank,”  “bones,”  “cabbage,”  “duckies.”  Perform  well:  “ace,”  “kill,”  “rock.”  Pretend:  “front,”  “perpetrate.” 
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Slang  from  the  past 

These  slang  words  were  popular  ten  years  ago:  “eat  face”  for  kiss,  “funky”  for  good,  “no  way  Jose”  for  no,  and 
“turkey”  for  loser.  But  now  students  say  “suck  tonsils,”  “ripping,”  “not,”  and  “dweeb”  to  mean  those  same  things.  In 
the  1960s,  “groovy”  was  slang  for  something  that  was  current  or  fashionable.  It  was  a  very  popular  and  positive 
term.  Now  a  “groover”  is  someone  who  is  out-of-style  or  who  might  say  “groovy.”  A  current  word  for  something  in 
the  style  of  the  1960s  is  “granola.” 
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Dr.  Nytol 

funny  when  it  is  actually  important.  For 
example,  slang  expressions  can  refer 
to  serious  subjects  like  death.  “Croak,” 
“kick  the  bucket,”  and  “push  up  daisies” 
can  all  refer  to  death.  A  friend  might 
say,  "Jamie's  goldfish  croaked.”  But 
the  friend  would  not  say,  “Jamie’s 
grandmother  croaked.”  In  that  case, 
slang  would  be  insensitive  and  disre¬ 
spectful. 

Using  slang  also  allows  members  of 
groups  to  identify  each  other.  One  way 
groups  keep  their  cohesion — together¬ 
ness — is  by  sharing  the  way  they  talk. 
Members  may  use  words  and  expres¬ 
sions  that  outsiders  do  not  understand. 
And  these  words  may  change  often. 

So,  if  someone  knows  the  latest  slang 
and  uses  it  in  an  approved  way,  it 
shows  that  person  belongs  to  the 
group.  And  the  insiders  can  identify 
people  who  do  not  know  the  slang,  or 
who  use  old  slang,  as  outsiders.  All 
groups  have  words  that  label  someone 
who  does  not  fit  in  with  the  group. 
Recent  examples  from  college  stu¬ 
dents  are  “cheeseball,”  “dork,” 

“dweeb,”  “geek,”  “goober,"  and  “un.” 


Slang  can  work  in  other  ways  also. 
It  is  often  created  by  groups  who  do 
not  have  power  in  society.  And 
using  slang  allows  these  groups  to 
hide  information  from  people  in 
authority.  Examples  of  these  groups 
include  enlisted  personnel  in  the 
military,  minorities,  and  young 
people.  Slang  becomes  a  way  to 
show  how  separate  the  group  is  from 
the  rest  of  society. 

Slang  provides  words  that  allow 
people  speaking  to  offer  judgment  in 
an  acceptable  way.  And  they  can 
often  hide  their  feelings  about  topics. 
Usually  there  are  many  slang  words 
to  indicate  approval  or  disapproval. 
Among  the  words  college  students 
use  to  mean  good  or  great  are  these: 
"bumping,”  “cool,”  “def,”  “dope,"  “jam- 
min’,”  “keggin’,”  “live,”  “outrageous,” 
“stupid,”  and  “sweet.”  “The  heat”  and 
“the  daddy”  mean  the  best.  Words 
meaning  bad  or  unacceptable  are 
"bogus,”  “boogy,”  “budget,”  “cheezy,” 
and  “heinous.” 

In  other  ways  too,  slang  helps 
members  of  a  group  in  social  situa¬ 


tions.  It  provides  ready-made  vocab¬ 
ulary  for  parts  of  a  conversation. 
Nouns  of  address:  “bro,”  “dude,” 
“home,”  “homeboy,”  “homegirl,” 
“hombre.”  Greetings:  “What’s  going 
down?”,  “What  it  is?”,  “What’s  up?”, 
“Sup?”.  Good-byes:  “Check  you 
later,”  “Later,”  “I’m  outta  here,”  “I’m 
history,”  “Peace.”  Approval:  “Cool 
beans!”,  “Cool  deal!”,  “Hit  me!” 
Apologies:  “My  bad,”  “My  bust.” 

Slang  words  do  not  last  long. 

They  change  more  quickly  than  the 
ordinary  vocabulary  does.  For  young 
people,  slang  is  like  fashion  in  cloth¬ 
ing  and  entertainment.  Knowing  and 
caring  about  stylish  clothing  and  the 
latest  hit  television  programs,  films, 
and  music  is  sign  of  social  aware¬ 
ness.  So  is  the  use  of  slang.  Like 
fashion,  slang  must  be  new  and  have 
instant  appeal  in  order  for  young 
people  to  accept  it. 

Although  communities  of  students 
often  create  their  own  slang,  much  of 
what  they  use  now  comes  from  tele¬ 
vision  programs.  The  television  pro¬ 
gram  “Saturday  Night  Live”  has 
made  popular  the  suffixes  -san,  -ster, 
and  -meister  in  American  slang. 
These  suffixes  are  attached  to  some¬ 
one’s  name.  For  example,  “Mark" 
becomes  Marksan,  Markster,  or  the 
Markmeister.  “Homey  don’t  play 
dat,”  comes  from  the  program  “In 
Living  Color.”  It  means  that  some¬ 
one  disagrees  or  is  unwilling  to  go 
along  with  something. 

No  written  rules  in  books  make 
slang  right  or  wrong.  And  for  the 
most  part,  slang  cannot  be  found  in  a 
standard  dictionary.  People  have  to 
learn  about  slang  from  each  other 
during  ordinary  spoken  communica¬ 
tion.  With  slang,  they  find  the  free¬ 
dom  to  play  with  and  enjoy  language 
in  the  company  of  people  they  have 
something  in  common  with — the 
members  of  their  community.  □ 
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